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Many very plain buildings in our country were 
made famous by their association with important 
events that occurred during our old War for Inde- 
pendence. Some of these simple farm-houses, in 
which dwelt people without a particle of ambition 
for distinction in the annals of their country, have 
passed away forever, yet their records remain, and 
their memory will be preserved for long genera- 
tions. Others still stand with almost their original 
aspects, and are held sacred by the American 
citizens because of the deeds of patriotism, or 
the personal sacrifice of patriots, with which they 
are associated. Others, again, are cherished merely 
because they were witnesses of events of that period 
in our national history in which our republic was 
born. Some of these have unpleasant memories, 
like those which cluster around the Robinson 
House, on the Hudson, the theatre of the most 
exciting scene in the drama of Arnold’s treason. 

Among the buildings yet remaining, almost un- 
changed in external features since that struggle, 
and that were made notable, is the Billopp House, 
on Staten Island, opposite Perth Amboy, in New 
Jersey, so called because it was the property of 
Colonel Billopp, an adherent of the British crown, 
at the time the events we are about to consider, 
occurred there. It is a plain, substantial building 
of stone, and standing upon the brow of a gentle 
declivity that slopes to the waters of a strait known 
as the Kills, that flow backward and forward 
between it and the pleasant town of Perth Amboy, 
on the main, with the rise and fall of the tides. 
Around it spreads out a spacious lawn that extends 
down to the water, and huge willows and clumps of 
pines, almost conceal it from the view of passengers 
on the strait. Our picture is made from a photo- 
graph kindly furnished by William A. Whitehead, 
Esq., a careful historian, and Secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, who procured it in the 
summer of 1875. The building seems to have been 
scarcely changed in aspect, since I visited and 
made a pencil-sketch of it, twenty-six years ago. 
Only the piazza in front appears to be modern. 
The mansion and the surrounding grounds belong, 
I believe, to the estate of the late William H. 
Aspinwall, of New York. Two head-stones have 
been removed from their places in the old family 
burial-ground, and now stand leaning against a 
fence near the house. 





THE BILLOPP HOUSE. 


The exact time when this house was built is not 
known. It is probably at least one hundred and 
fifty years old. By whom it was built is also an 
unsolved question. And in regard to the Billopp 
family there is such an indefinable mixture of his- 
tory and tradition, that it is difficult to determine 
what is truth. One story informs us that Captain 
Christopher Billopp, of the British navy, who 
commanded the war-ship Bently, was stationed at 
New York soon after the final surrender of New 
Netherland to the English. At about that time a 
question arose as to which province, New York or 
New Jersey, Staten Island belonged. A decision 
had been made that all islands in and adjacent to 
New York bay, around which a ship could sail in 
twenty-four hours, should belong to the province 
of New York. It was believed that the water in 
the Kills was too shallow for a ship to sail through 
the strait. It had not then been attempted, and 
there was a basis for a dispute concerning the pos- 
session of Staten Island. There was a mighty war 
of words concerning the possibility of such a pas- 
sage, one party declaring that a ship could sail 
through the Kills, and the other party as vehe- 
mently declaring that a ship could not. Captain 
Billopp settled the controversy in favor of New 
York by sailing through the Kills and circumnavi- 
gating Staten Island in twenty-four hours with his 
ship. He was rewarded for this eminent service 
by a manorial grant of several hundred acres of 
land on the southern side of the Island, and to 
this manor was given the name. of his good ship 
Bently, which had won the prize. It was known, 
it is said, as the Manor of Bentley. In 1683 
Staten Island was constituted Richmond County. 

Another narrative informs us that Captain Bil- 
lopp was so rewarded because of his gallant services 
in a naval action under the command of the Duke 
of York, the proprieter of the province of New 
York. This is probably nearer the truth than the 
former story; but nothing is said about a manor. 
We learn from the records, that so early as the 
administration of Governor Dongan (1683 to 1688) 


there were two manors on Staten Island, one on 
the southern part known as ‘‘ Billopp Manor,”’ and 


the other on the northern part (which belonged to 
Dongan), and was known as ‘*‘ Cassiltoun Manor.” 
Mr. Whitehead, in his ‘‘ Contributions to the Early 
History of Perth Amboy,”’ tells us, that Thomas 
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Farmar ‘‘ removed to Amboy from Bentley, Rich- 
mond County, Staten Island, about 1711.’’ Was 
there then also a Bentley Manor on Staten Island? 
or was it a hamlet named Bentley? 

This historical snarl is further complicated by a 
genealogical puzzle. It is said that Captain Bil- 
lopp married a sister of that Thomas Farmar, and 
that his grand-daughter, who inherited the whole 
estate, married her cousin, Christopher Farmar, 
who, in order to inherit the property of his wife, 
if he should outlive her, took her maiden name of 
Billopp, and that he was the ‘‘ Colonel Billopp”’ 
of our Revolutionary period, and then occupied 
the mansion above delineated. This story seems 
very straight, but an intrusive grave-stone—one of 
those now leaning against a fence there—makes 
it somewhat crooked by presenting the following 
inscription upon it. 

*“* HERE LYES Y® BODY OF 
THoMAS BiLLopp Esq., 
Son OF THOMAS FARMAR 
Esa., Dec’p AuGUST Y¥® 
24, 1750, IN Y® 39% 
YEAR OF HIS AGE” 


This seems to imply that somewhere in the 


cloudy space in the genealogy of the Billopp family 
of about fifty or sixty years from the time of 
Captain Billopp of the royal navy to ‘‘ Colonel 
Billopp’”’ of our Revolutionary era, a Thomas 
Farmar had taken the name of Billopp. He was 


probably the father of ‘*Colonel Billopp.’’ But 
it is not our business here to disentangle these 
historical and genealogical threads, so we will 
leave the unknown, with these passing remarks, 
and treat of the known in the history of the Billopp 
House. 

Christopher Billopp, the owner of the mansion 
in 1776, was then a gentleman of fortune, about 
forty years of age, who was well educated, and 
held a high social position in the province of New 
York. During‘a part of the stormy period that pre- 
ceded the War for Independence, he represented 
the County of Richmond .in the Provincial As- 
sembly. He took sides with the crown in the 
political disputes, but was not a violent partisan, 
retaining the friendship of his nejghbors who 
differed in opinion with him, for they respected 
him as a man. He cordially welcomed to his 
house the general officers of the British army, and 
the British soldiers to the Island when, in the 
summer of 1776, the brothers Howe—General 





and Admiral—arrived there from Halifax. These 
officers came with commissions to negotiate for 
peace or to make war, as circumstances might 
determine. General William Howe had his head- 
quarters at the ‘‘ Rose and Crown” taverns, upon 
the road leading from Stapleton to Richmond, 
which overlooked the beautiful level country 
between it and the sea. Earl Richard Howe, the 
Admiral, had his quarters on the ship Eagle, that 
was anchored in New York bay not far below 
Governor’s Island. 

The Howes were authorized by their commis- 
sions to extend a free pardon to ali who should re- 
turn to their allegiance ; to declare penitent towns 
or colonies exempt from the penalties of non- 
intercourse, and to offer rewards to those who 
should render meritorious services in restoring 
tranquility. Howe sent proclamations to this effect 
ashore at Amboy, addressed to the colonial gov- 
ernors, and designed for general circulation among 
the people. The Continental Congress denounced 
it as a scheme to ‘‘amuse and disarm the people,”’ 
and exhorted them to perceive ‘‘that the valor 
alone of their country was to save its liberties.”’ 

General Howe sent his adjutant-general (Colonel 
Peterson) with a flag to New York, bearing a letter 
from the British commander, addressed to ‘*‘ George 
Washington, Esq.,’’ for the haughty Britons would 
not acknowledge either the military title of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the ‘‘rebel,’’ or the offi- 
cial authority of Congress. This silly move- 
ment was instantly rebuked. Washington’s saga- 
city penetrated its design, and he refused to re- 
ceive any communication unless addressed to 
General Washington. ‘‘Don’t be punctillious,’’ 
urged Peterson. ‘‘We must waive all ceremony 
in order to sheath the fratricidal sword. The 
General earnestly desires peace and reconciliation. 
You see what ample powers he has for ending the 
strife.’’ ‘* I perceive,’’ Washington replied, ‘‘ that 
the commissioners seem empowered only to grant 
pardons; those who have committed no fault need 
no pardon; the Americans are only defending 
their rights as British subjects.’’ Peterson returned 
to General Howe, and the latter made no further 
attempts to correspond with ‘‘ George Washington, 
Esq.’’ The Congress, by resolution, approved 
the course of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
matter; and Howe and his brother, who really 
desired reconciliation, waited for the development 
of events before making any further overtures. 
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Near the close of August there was a sharp battle 
near Brooklyn, on Long Island, between the Ame- 
ricans and a large body of British troops and Ger- 
man mercenaries. ‘The Americans. were defeated, 
and escaped across the East River under cover of 
a fog. In that battle General Sullivan, among 
other prominent officers, was made a prisoner. 
The brothers Howe now thought it a favorable 
time to renew their efforts at negotiation. The 
promulgation of the Declaration of Independence 
had drawn the lines very sharply between. the 
Whigs and Tories. Many, even moderate Whigs, 
like John Dickinson, thought that Declaration was 
premature. It offended many influential men and 
real patriots, who shuddered at the thought of 
separation from Great Britain. Many of these 
shut their mouths in silence, while others, of the 
Tory sort, became more active and openly espoused 
the cause of the king. 

Toryism was then rife in New York. The patriot 
army was surrounded by domestic enemies, secret 
and open, who were more to be dreaded than the 
soldiers. The prevalence of a loyal feeling was 
exaggerated, and the Howes believed that the 
great body of the American people would gladly 
return to their allegiance. They paroled General 
Sullivan, and sent him with a message to the Con- 
gress, to be delivered orally, for they could not, 
under their instructions, hold any official commu- 
nications with that body. Sullivan was to ask 
them to appoint some of their number to meet the 
British commanders as private gentlemen, to con- 
fer on the subject of peace. This communication 
Sullivan delivered orally, in the name of Admiral 
Howe, whereupon the Congress sent him back, 
the first week in September (1776), instructed 
what to do by the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That General Sullivan be requested 
to inform Lord Howe, that this Congress, being 
the representatives of the free and independent 
States of America, cannot, with propriety, send 
any of its members to confer with his lordship in 
their private characters, but that, ever desirous of 
establishing peace on reasonable terms, they will 
send a committee of their body to know whether 
he has any authority to treat with persons author- 
ized by Congress for that purpose in behalf of 
America, and what that authority is, and to bear 
such propositions as he shall think fit to make 
respecting the same.’’ 

An attempt had been made in England to draw 











from Franklin, under the influences of social 
amenities, some idea of the secret intentions of 
the Americans. For this purpose, he was invited 
to play chess with Mrs. Howe, sister-in-law of 
Lord Howe. He spent several evenings with her 
at the game, and in pleasant conversation. He 
seemed to be very free and frank in his communi- 
cations ; but, penetrating her design, Franklin had 
so adroitly managed the conversation, that the 
lady was no wiser at the end of the chess-playing, 
than at the beginning. 

During that social intercourse Franklin was in- 
troduced to Lord Howe. The Earl tried to gain 
the same information from the sage that his sister 
sought, but with no better success. There was a 
real friendship created between the Earl and the 
philosopher; and now, when the former came to 
America, he addressed a letter to Franklin on 
the subject of his mission, in which he styled him 
‘«my worthy friend,” and expressed a hope that 
all difficulties might be amicably settled. This 
letter was taken to Franklin by the same hand 
that bore to Congress a copy of the proclamation 
of the Commissioners. The Congress, after or- 
dering that proclamation to be published in the 
newspapers, with their comments, resolved that 
Dr. Franklin might, if he thought proper, return 
a reply to Lord Howe’s letter. He did think 
proper to do so, and wrote an answer that was 
celebrated throughout Europe and America for its 
vigorous arraignment of the British government 
before the bar of enlightened nations which sat in 
judgment. He said: 

‘*Directing pardons to be offered the colonies, 
who are the very parties injured, expresses, in- 
deed, that opinion of our ignorance, baseness, 
and insensibility, which your uninformed and 
proud nation has been pleased to entertain of us; 
but it can have no other effect than that of in- 
creasing our resentment. It is impossible we 
should think of submission to a government that 
has with the most wanton barbarity and cruelty 
burnt the defenceless towns [Falmouth and Nor- 
folk] in the midst of winter, excited the savages 
to massacre our farmers, and our slaves to murder 
their masters, and is even now.bringing foreign 
mercenaries to deluge our settlements with blood. 
There atrocious injuries have extinguished every 
remaining spark of affection for that parent coun- 
try we once held so dear; but, were it possible 
for us to forget and forgive them, it is not possi- 
. 
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ble for you (1 mean the British nation) to forgive 
the people you have so heavily injured.’’ 

In this strain of accusation Franklin addressed 
Lord Howe, but with the most tender regard for 
his lordship personally, he concluded his epistle 
by saying: ‘‘I know your great motive in coming 
hither, was the hope of being instrumental in a 
reconciliation, and I believe, when you find shat 
impossible on any terms given you to propose, 
you will relinquish so odious a command, and 
return to a more honorable private station.’’ 

The Congress appointed a committee composed 
of Dr. Franklin, John Adams and Edward Rut- 
ledge, to meet Lord Howe. They gave notice to 
the latter that they would be at Perth Amboy on 
a given day, and suggested that a room for the 
conference might be obtained in the house of the 
governor (a son of Dr. Franklin), or at the man- 
sion of Colonel Billopp, on Staten Island. Howe 
wrote from the flag-ship Eagle on the morning of 
the roth of September, that he would meet them 
the next morning at ‘‘ the house on Staten Island 
opposite Amboy,”’ and saying: ‘‘ Lord Howe upon 
his arrival at the place appointed will send a boat 
(if he can procure it in time) with a flag of truce 
over to Amboy; and requests the Doctor and the 
other gentlemen wi:l postpone their intended 
favor to pass over to meet him, until they are 
informed of his arrival to attend them.’’ 

Lord Howe was punctual, and sending his barge 
to Amboy for the commissioners, he sent also an 
officer as a hostage for their safety. The Congress 
had not required such security, and the Com- 
missioners took him back with them in the barge. 
This confidence touched the heart of the Admiral, 
who met them at the water’s edge and conducted 
them to the mansion of Colonel Billopp. In one 
of the wainscoted rooms in that house—which one 
nobody knows—this conference was held. It 
lasted only about four hours. We do know from 
cotemporary testimony, that the house was in a 
dirty condition, for it had been occupied by 
soldiers for some time ; and that Lord Howe had 
caused the room in which the conference was to 
be held to be strewn and hung with moss and 
branches, until he had made it, Mr. Adams 
wrote, ‘‘not only wholesome, but romantically 
elegant.’’ Therein his lordship had caused a 
collation to be spread, composed, as Mr. Adams 
recorded, of ‘‘ good claret, good bread, cold ham, 
tongues, and mutton.’’ The wrath of Adams 








seems to have been a little stirred at the sight of 
the Hesstans (as the German soldiers were all 
designated) for the first time. ‘‘ We walked up 
to the house,’’ Mr. Adams wrote, ‘‘ between lines 
of guards of grenadiers looking as fierce as ten 
furies, making all the grimaces and gestures, and 
motions of their muskets with bayonets fixed, 
which, I suppose, military etiquette requires, but 
which we neither understood nor regarded. Lord 
Howe, his Secretary, Mr. Strachey, a Hessian 
colonel and the commissioners, partook of the 
collation, when the German officer withdrew, the 
table was cleared and the conference began. 

The conference, as the Commissioners expected 
it would be, was fruitless. The royal representa- 
tives had no authority to treat for reconciliation, 
upon any terms other than the absolute submission 
of the colonists to the British government. The 
committee refused to treat upon any other terms 
than the acknowledgment by that government of 
the absolute independence of the United States, 
The gulf was impassable. The conference ended, 
and Lord Howe politely attended the commis- 
sioners to the barge, where the parting scene 
between his lordship and Dr. Franklin was a 
touching one. Both desired fraternal peace upon 
a just and honorable basis, but neither could 
penetrate the thick veil of the future and divine 
the result. Franklin, however, knowing the 
temper, character, and resources of the American 
people, could pretty clearly prophecy a glorious 
ending of the war for his country and his country- 
men. 

The original manuscript minutes of that confer- 
ence, kept by Mr. Strachey, are in the possession 
of George H. Moore, LL.D., Librarian of the 
New York Historical Society, and are published 
in full in Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin.”’ 
They give a vivid picture of the remarkable pro- 
ceedings on that most remarkable occasion. 

Billopp was commander of the Richmond 
County militia, and held the commission of 
colonel of a corps of Loyalists, at the time of this 
conference. He was given to hospitality! His 
own woods and waters furnished him with an ample 
supply of choice game for his table. Staten Island 
was then mostly covered with forest in which game 
abounded, and the waters that laved its shores were 
filled with delicious fishes. His cultivated acres 
gave generous returns for good tillage. His cellar 
was well stocked with wines, and his neighbors 
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and friends were always sure of a hospitable recep- 
tion there. But the beginning of the war, when 
he gave a cordial reception to the British, was the 
beginning of great trouble for himself and family. 
He was so zealous and active in the cause of the 
crown that he became a marked man by the vigi- 
lant Whigs of New Jersey, who resolved to secure 
possession of his person at the earliest opportunity. 
That opportunity soon occurred, and was effect- 
ually used. 

In 1779 some continental troops commanded 
by Captain Nathaniel Fitz-Randolph, commonly 
known as Captain Randall, were stationed not far 
from Amboy. They resolved to attempt the cap- 
tury of Colonel Billopp. Making the steeple of a 
church in Amboy their watch-tower, they would 
observe almost every movement at and around his 
mansion on the island. Late in June, seeing him 
at home, some of the troops crossed over stealthily, 
seized the Colonel, and carried him in a boat to 
Amboy. For several months he was confined at a 
place now unknown, in New Jersey, and late in 
the autumn he was conveyed to the common jail 
at Burlington. Meanwhile Captain Randall, the 
leader of his captors, had been made a prisoner of 
war, and sent to the provost prison in the city of 
New York, where he was subjected to the most 
cruel treatment by Cunningham, the brutal 
marshal. 

It was during that year that such atrocities were 
committed by the British, in various ways, that 
the Continental Congress suggested and even 
recommended the generally dangerous and always 
cruel expedient of retaliation. The brutal treat- 
ment of prisoners in the provost jail and the 
prison-ship in New York had become notorious, 
and the cruel manner in which the Tories treated 
their Whig captives created vehement resentments 
and seemed to demand retaliation. Unfortunately, 
Colonel Billopp, who was naturally kind-hearted, 
was a prisoner at that time, and compelled to 
suffer for the sins of others. The civil powers of 
New Jersey ordered him to be sent to the jail at 
Burlington. This was done by Elias Boudinot, 
Commissary of Prisoners for New Jersey. Billopp 
was accompanied by the captive Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. G. Simcoe, commander of the ‘‘Queen’s 
Rangers,’’ who had lately been made a captive. 
The sergeant of the guard who conducted Colonel 
Billopp to Burlington bore a mittimus from Boudi- 
not to the jailor in the following words: 





‘* To the Keeper of the Common Jail for the County 
of Burlington, greeting : 

**You are hereby commanded to receive into 
your custody the body of Colonel Christopher 
Billopp, prisoner of war, herewith delivered to 
you, and, having put irons on his hands and feet, 
you are to chain him down to the floor, in a close 
room in said jail; and there to so detain him, giv- 
ing him bread and water only for his food, until 
you receive further orders from me or the Com- 
missary of Prisoners for the State of New Jersey 
for the time being. Given under my hand at 
Elizabethtown, this 6th day of November, 1779.” 

Mr. Boudinot had been personally acquainted 
with Colonel Billopp for many years before the 
war, and highly esteemed him. The Commissary’s 
own kind heart made him lament the necessity 
that urged the harsh measure, and by the same 
sergeant who bore this order to the jailor he sent 
the following note to the prisoner: 

‘* ELIZABETHTOWN, Nov. 6, 1779. 

Sir: Sorry am I that I have been put under 
the disagreeable necessity of a treatment toward 
your person that will prove so irksome to you; 
but retaliation is directed, and it will, I most sin- 
cerely hope, be in your power to relieve yourself 
from the situation by writing to New York, to 
procure the relaxation of the sufferings of John 
Leshier and Captain Nathan Randall. It seems 
nothing short of retaliation will teach Britons to 
act like men of humanity. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Exias Bouprinort.”’ 

After a rigid confinement of fifty days, Colonel 
Billopp was released from his chains. It was the 
day after Christmas when he was exchanged, and 
returned to his home on Staten Island, much 
weakened in body by his confinement and harsh 
treatment. He took a less active part in the war 
after that, never entering the field again as a 
leader or follower. In 1782 he was the British 
superintendent of police on Staten Island; and 
the following year, when preparations were a- 
making for the British evacuation of the country, 
he was one of the famous fifty-five Tories of New 
York, who created great indignation among their 
fellow-loyalists in that province, and the Tory 
refugees in Nova Scotia, by a most ridiculous and 
ungenerous claim for superior consideration by 
their government. They’petitioned Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, the British Commander-in-Chief in Ame- 
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rica, for extensive tracts of land in the last named 
province, setting forth as a righteous claim for the 
gift, that their position in society had been exaited 
and their social influence considerable before 
the war. They asked that the same number of 
acres of land that were granted to field-officers of 
the army might be granted to each of them in 
Nova Scotia, whither they were about to emigrate, 
the same to be conveyed free from quit-rent and 
other incumbrances. The prayer of their petition 
was denied. Colonel Billopp and his family fled, 
with other refugees, to New Brunswick, where he 
took an active part in the administration of public 
affairs for many years, serving as a member of the 
General Assembly, and in 1823, at the age of 
eighty-six years, acting as one of the governor’s 
council. 

Colonel Billopp died at St. John in the ninetieth 
year of his age. His property on Staten Island 
had been confiscated by the republican govern- 
ment that followed British rule, and it was not, 
like some other confiscated estates, recovered by 
his family. The mansion had been the centre of 
attraction to the British officers who were stationed 
in New York, during the war, especially the 
younger ones, for Colonel Billopp’s very beautiful 
wife, only twenty-two years of age when the con- 
ference was held there in 1776, was gay, witty, 
free, and attractive every way. They had been 
married, at that time, between two and three 
years, the Colonel having lived a bachelor until 
his nuptials. Hits wife died in 1802, at the age 
of forty-eight years. Their two sons settled in 
New York as merchants. It is said that when the 
yellow-fever was raging with fatal effects in that 
city, in 1798, one of them, who was a bachelor, 
said to his married brother, who was his partner 
in business: ‘‘It is unnecessary for us both to re- 
main here. You have a family, and your life is 
of more consequence than mine; go into the 
country until the sickness subsides.’’ He did so. 
The one who remained died. The survivor af- 
terward returned to the city, failed in business, 
and joined the famous expedition under Miranda 
for the liberation of Caracas, in South America, 
from the Spanish yoke, in 1806. 

Of course the Billopp House, like almost every 








other ancient mansion, has had its ghost, some- 
times seen and sometimes only heard by the occu- 
pants. On the occasion of my visit to the house, 
more than a quarter of a century ago, I was told 
by a resident of Amboy, whom I met on the 
steamer Transport, that tradition spoke of the spirit 
of a young maiden that had been seen and heard 
there many years before. As the story ran, and 
was believed, Colonel Billopp had won the affec- 
tions of a sweet maiden in his neighborhood, and 
had promised to marry her, but meeting with 
another—the ‘‘ handsome Jane’’—more beautiful 
and attractive, with prospective wealth, and withal 
much higher in the social scale, he married her. 
The forsaken maiden, who was of an exceedingly 
sensitive nature, died of genuine love-sickness and 
a broken heart. From time to time the sleepers in 
a certain chamber in the old mansion would be 
awakened at midnight, by a sweet feminine voice 
murmuring a plaintive song. It is also said that 
the shadow of a young women used to be seen at 
the midnight hour, flitting out of the window on 
moonlit nights, arrayed in garments of the fashion 
a hundred years ago. A rustic bard, who had 
heard the story of Billopp’s unfaithfulness, and 
the ghost, and believed it, explained the mystery 
in the following lines: 


* Old Billopp was a jolly lad 
Before he married Jenny : 
He flirted with a pretty maid 
Who wasn’t worth a penny. 


He told her he'd be true as steel 
And marry her most surely : 
She trusted him, as maidens will, 

With truth and love so purely. 


He jilted her when Jenny’s eyes 
And gold flashed on his vision ; 

And then the darn’d old rascal spurned 
The maiden with derision. 


She pined and died. Her ghost it is 
That round the mansion hovers, 
And sings that plaintive song about 
The faithlessness of lovers.” 
This was the local tradition. The whole story 
is doubtiess pure fiction. 
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THE MONUMENT. 


In the August number of the third volume of 
The American Historical Record, there was a notice 
of this monument, and in the May, (1875) number 
of the MonrHty there was an excellent paper, 
from the pen of Dr. Lossing, telling the story of 
the marvelous exploits of Hannah Dustin and 
Mary Corliss Neff. And now, being favored with 
a picture of the monument, we shall copy from the 
Record the notice referred to with some changes: 





‘*In March, 1697, 
hostile Indians at- 
tacked Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. They 
carried off the wife of 
Thomas Dustin with 
her infant only a week 
old, and her nurse. 
She was taken from 
her bed, half dressed, 
and, without shoes or 
stockings, exposed to 
the cold March winds, 
they took her to what 
is now called Dustin’s 
Island, a few miles 
above Concord, New 
Hampshire. They 
had killed the babe 
at the outset. Here 
the prisoners were in 
an Indian family, and 
. were told that they 
~aee = we< were soon to pass 
Bice through a_ shocking 
Hhiyys- +, scene. Mrs. Dustin 

A resolved to escape, 
and laid her plans with 
her nurse, Mary Neff, 
and a boy prisoner 
named Leonardson. 
At midnight, whilst 
the savage family were 
asleep, Mrs. Dustin, 
the nurse, and the boy 
(who had been made 
a prisoner before), 
killed the Indians, 
took off their scalps, scuttled all the boats but one 
to prevent pursuit, and started off in that for 
Haverhill. They reached that place, with ten 
scalps as witnesses of their prowess, and found 
safety in Boston.” 

The legislature of Massachusetts, according to 
Dr. Lossing, at once unanimously voted Mrs. 
Dustin, Mrs. Neff and the lad each fifty pounds 
Massachusetts currency, and Governor Nicholson 
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was so tnoved by the exploit that he presented | about six miles above Concord. The pedestal 


Mrs. Dustin a beautiful tankard, described and | bears appropriate inscriptions, one of which is as 


pictured in the May MonTHLy, 1875. 

Some time since, the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts appropriated six thousand dollars towards 
the erection of a monument to commemorate the 
heroic deed of Mrs. Dustin and the maid and 
boy. To this was added a considerable sum in 
private subscriptions, and the result was the erec- 


tion of the monument of which the engraving | 


herewith affords a correct idea. It stands on the 
highest point of Dustin Island, Contoocook river, 


follows : 


HANNAH DustTIN, 
Mary NEFF, AND 
SAMUEL LEONARDSON. 
MARCH 30, 1697—MIDNIGHT. 


Upon this pedestal stands a statue, seven and a 
half feet high, representing Mrs. Dustin, with the 
tomahawk in one hand, and the scalps of the ten 
Indians in the other. This statue is of granite, 


| and reflects credit upon the artist, Mr. William 


Andrews, of Lowell. 


SCHUYLER AND GATES—AND THE SURRENDER OF BURGOYNE. 


By AMBROSE B. CARLYLE. 


‘* THE tone of all reputa- 
ble writers of some years 
past, in speaking of Generals 
Schuyler and Gates, affords 
a fair illustration of the fact 
that, however a man’s con- 
temporaries may misunder- 
stand him, time will correct 
these misunderstandings, by 
clearing the true man’s repu- 
tation of all false colorings 
and by laying bare the mean- 
nesses, or worse, of the false.’’ 

This sentence occurs in 
the MonruLy for January of 
the current year, page 30, 
and it is true as a rule, 
though I have been forcibly 
impressed with a striking ex- 
ception which has just come under my eye. 
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BuURGOYNE’S ENCAMPMENT ON THE HUuDSON. 


I! and worthy man, a true patriot and an honorable 


was consulting a Biographical Dictionary, pub- | and able soldier; at least, from the peculiar phrase- 
lished by a reputable house and compiled by | ology of this sketch, one would award him all the 
a reputable editor, when the name of General | glory of the capture of Burgoyne and his army, 
Schuyler arrested my attention; the sketch of | and would withhold from him all censure for his 


that illustrious patriot is given in mineteen lines | 


and is remarkable more for what it does not, than 
for what it does, tell of his interesting career. 
Turning naturally to the article on Horatio Gates, 
I find sixty-seven lines, a careful perusal of which 
would lead one, not otherwise better informed, to 
regard ‘‘that half-traitor,’’ as the MonTHLy aptly 
characterized him (page 30, as above), as a great 





later achievements at Camden, South Carolina, 
I do not find herein a word of‘ Gates’s plottings 
against Schuyler, or even of his infamous part in 
the conspiracy against Washington. I then turn 
to the name of General Stark, and, lo, a mean 
little paragraph, positively worthless as a notice 
of that distinguished patriot. 

Disgusted with the injustice and positive untruth 
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of this Biographical Dictionary in its treatment 
of Schuyler and Gates, and worthlessness in its 
notice of Stark, I turn to another—Francis S. 
Drake’s ‘‘ Dictionary of American Biography,’’ 
[Boston, James R. Osgood & Company, 1874], 
and here I find justice and truth. The notice of 
Schuyler is brief, but admirably comprehensive 
and fair, while that 
of Gates shows the 
careand clear-headed 
judgment of Mr. 
Drake—he gives 
Gates all the credit 
and praise he is fairly 
entitled to, but with- 
out ignoring the 
rightful claims of 
others to honorable 
mention; for exam- 
ple, in telling of 
Gates’s appointment 
to the command on 
the northern frontier 
in August, 1777, he 
says: ‘*It was for- 
tunate for General Gates that the retreat from 
Ticonderoga had been conducted under other 
auspices than his, and that he took the command 
when the indefatigible but unrequited labors of 
Schuyler, and the courage of Stark and his moun- 
taineers, had already insured the ultimate defeat 
of Burgoyne.’’ But, farther, Mr. Drake, as a 
faithful chronicler, tells not only of Gates’s glory, 
but also of his shame: ‘‘His glory was soon 
obscured by the intrigues then progressing for 
elevating him to the station occupied by Wash- 
ington.” 

Turning again to the notice. of Schuyler, I 
find: ‘*On the approach of Burgoyne’s army in 
1777, he did all in his power to impede its ad- 
vance by obstructing the navigation of Wood 
Creek, rendering the roads impassable, removing 
all provisions and stores beyond its reach, and 
summoning the militia of New York and New 
England to his assistance; but the necessary eva- 
cuation of Ticonderoga by St. Clair occasioning 
unreasonable jealousies in regard to Schuyler in 
New England, he was superseded by Gates in 
August, though Congress, upon investigation, 
warmly approved his conduct. Though ‘sensible 
of the indignity,’ and though superseded by a 


GATEs’s HEADQUARTERS AT BE- 
MIs’s HEIGHTs. 
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man who had ever been his enemy, this patrict 
offered to serve his country as a private gentle- 
man in any way in which he could be useful.”’ 

Then, I turn to Mr. Drake’s article on General 
Stark, and find a remarkable summary of his 
remarkable career—a fine specimen of that skill 
in condensation which compresses a biography 
into a paragraph, without omitting any important 
facts. 

In conclusion, let me mention one more illus- 
tration of the difference between the right and the 
wrong sort of notice of a great and good man. 
At the time of Burgoyne’s invasion, John Langdon 
was Speaker of the Assembly of New Hampshire, 
and Edward Everett in his ‘‘ Life of John Stark,”’ 
tells us of him that, in the midst of the gloom 
and despondency prevalent everywhere in New 
England, and evident in the Assembly, he arose 
and said : 

‘**T have three thousand dollars in hard money, 
I will pledge my plate for three thousand more ; 
I have seventy hogsheads of Tobago rum which 
shail be sold for the most it will bring. These 
are at the service of the state. If we succeed in 
defending our firesides and homes, I may be 


remunerated ; if we do not, the property will 


be of no value to me. Our old friend Stark, who 
so nobly maintained the honor of our state at 
Bunker Hill, may be safely intrusted with the 
conduct of the enterprise, and we will check the 
progress of Burgoyne.”’ 

Now, of this man I find a notice of less than 
fifty words in the ‘‘reputable’’ dictionary first 
above alluded to, which does not tell me even 
that he was a patriot or hint at his noble gift 
of his all; Drake, on the other hand, furnishes a 
complete record of his patriotic course. 

I have no acquaintance with Mr. Drake or with 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., and write without their 
solicitation or even their knowledge, simply in the 
interest of correct public education in American 
subjects. 

REMARKS.—We omit a portion of this paper, 
rehearsing the story of Burgoyne’s invasion, dis- 
asters and surrender, because our readers are mostly 
familiar with it, and we have much valuable mat- 
ter demanding space, more in fact than we can 
command space for. We deem no apology requi- 
site for inserting Mr. Carlyle’s admirable commen- 
dation of a most valuable volume which we think 
should be in every American’s library. 


~ 
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THE LATE HENRY WILSON. 


By Isaac SMUCKER. 














HENRY 


Tuan Henry Wilson, late Vice-President, we 
have had few purer, wiser, more upright, more 
practical, more influential statesmen. In his death 
we have lost one of our model public men. He 
was proverbial for purity of life, for integrity of 
character, for devotion to principle, for unfaltering 
attachment to the cause of Human Freedom; for 
sympathy with the poor, the oppressed ; for in- 
defatigable, untiring labors in behalf of the down- 
trodden, the enslaved, and those ‘‘that had no 
helper ;’”’ for his unceasing efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of the desolate millions ‘‘ that were 
dwellers in the house of bondage ;’’ to mitigate 


WILSON. 


| the woes of the unfortunate, sorrowing ones; to 
inspire with hope the despondent, the helpless; to 
relieve the sufferings of the friendless, to cheer the 
| cheerless ; to elevate, to improve, to benefit his 


| fellow-men ; to educate, to enlighten, to instruct, 
'to raise toa higher plane the ignorant, the un- 
| educated, the thoughtless, the impoverished. Civil 
| and Religious Liberty have had no more sincere 
and faithful advocate—no more ardent and zealous 
friend than Henry Wilson; and Slavery has had 
no more determined and persevering opponent. 
Few, if any, have done more to ‘crush out’’ 


| Slavery and bring about the proclamation of 
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Universal ‘‘ Liberty throughout all the land’’ 
than the late Vice-President. And it is alsu true 
that few men exerted a wider or more potent 
influence in bringing to a happy termination the 
late rebellion than Henry Wilson. As a political 
leader he was frank, courteous, and ‘‘ without 
guile ;’’ as a Statesman he was wise, able, practical 
far-seeing, liberal ; asa Patriot he was trustworthy, 
ever true, unimpeachable; as a man he was sym- 
pathetic, pure-minded, without reproach; one in- 
deed whom the people delighted to honor. Such 
was the confidence of the American people in Henry 
Wilson as to secure for him a majority of more 
than seven hundred thousand of the popular suffrage 
for the second place under our Government, three 
years ago, and it is now generally conceded that 
nothing but the protracted and steadily increasing 
impaired health to which he has been subjected 
prevented him from holding the attidude of a 


prospective candidate for President of the United | 


States, at the next election, of the political party 
with which it had been his pride and pleasure to 
act, with the probabilities, to say the least, of an 
equal chance of success. In view, therefore, of the 
foregoing, there was eminent propriety, in the 
President’s official announcement of the death of 
Henry Wilson, to allude to his ‘‘ high station and 
character, to his long career in the service of his 
State and of the Union, to his devotion to the 
cause of freedom and to the ability which he 
brought to the discharge of every duty, all being 
conspicuous, and indelibly, impressed upon the 
hearts and affections of the American people.’’ 
Henry Wilson was born at Farmington, New 
Hampshire, February 16, 1812, and died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., November, 22, 1875, being in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. His ancestors were 
originally from Argylshire, Scotland, but they 
settled in New Hampshire in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, having then come directly from the north of 
Ireland. His father was poor and in humble life. 
Henry Wilson had very much such a career in 
early life as Andrew Johnson and Abraham Lin- 
coln. When a boy he was ambitious, and so 
industriously and persistently improved his very 
limited opportunities as to learn to ‘‘ read, write 
and cipher,” before he was ten years old. At 
that age he was apprenticed for eleven years to a 
hard-working farmer.. This was done on account 
of the poverty and sometimes destitution of his 
father’s family. In his youth he endured much 





privation. He said on one occasion: ‘‘ Want sat 
by my cradle ; I know what it is toask a mother for 
bread when she has none to give.’’ When reply- 
ing in the Senate to Mr. Hammond of South 
Carolina, who had denounced Northern laborers 
as mud-sills, he said: ‘‘ My father was a hireling 
laborer, and I too, have been a hireling manual 
laborer. Poverty cast its dark and chilling shadow 
over the home of my childhood, and want was 
there sometimes an unbidden guest. At the age 
of ten years, to aid him who gave me being, and 
to keep the gaunt spectre from the hearth of the 
mother who bore me, I left the home of my boy- 
hood and went to earn my bread by daily labor.’’ 

He served out the full term of his indenture, 
doing all the work required of farm laborers, toil- 
ing from dawn to dark. All these years, however, 
he was studious, and being fond of books, he had 
read several hundred volumes before he had reached 
his majority. Most of his reading was done by 
firelight and under many disadvantages, and during 
hours that most young men devote to sleep and 
recreation. His reading was chiefly Biography, 
Philosophy and general Literature, being such 
works as British and American Statesmen and 
Historians, the tales of Irving, Scott and Cooper, 
and all the then published numbers of the JVorth 
American Review. 

_For some months after he had passed through 
his apprenticeship, he traveled over the country 
with his pack on his back, seeking employment as 
a farm hand, but not meeting with much success 
he visited Natick, Massachusetts, walking the 
entire distance, and there found an opportunity to 
enter a shop to learn to make shoes. He soon 
became an expert and rapid workman, generally 
working sixteen hours a day, and often all night. 
Notwithstanding his severe toi] at his trade, he 
still kept up the practice of reading. 

‘On the 19th of April, 1835, he went to Lex- 
ington to hear Edward Everett deliver his celebrated 
oration on that battle; and-he walked to Boston 
to hear Daniel Webster’s address on the occasion 
of the presentation of the Vase in the Odeon. The 
aspiration to be an orator, able to instruct, per- 
suade and sway large audiences, was then strong 
in his breast.’? During the winter of 1835-36, 
thirteen young men, one of them being Henry 
Wilson, organized a debating club in Natick. His 
extensive reading and fine memory made him a 
conspicuous debater and efficient member. His 
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strong convictions and his native force of character 
as well as his intellectual powers became manifest 
during the debates of this Club. 

Having saved several hundred dollars, he, in 
the spring of 1836, visited Washington City. 
How he was impressed with what he saw there he 
related himself in a speech he delivered in Phila- 
delphia, in 1863, as found in the Buston Advertiser 
of recent date, and is contained in the following 
paragraph : 

‘«T saw slavery beneath the shadow of the flag 
that waved over the Capitol. I saw the slave-pen, 
and men, women and children herded for the 
markets of the far South, and at the table at which 
sat Senator Morris, of Ohio, then the only avowed 
champion of freedom in the Senate of the United 
States, I expressed my abhorrence of slavery and 
the slave traffic in the Capital of the Democratic 
and Christian Republic. I was promptly told that 
Senator Morris might be protected in speaking 
against slavery in the Senate, but that I would not 
be protected in uttering such sentiments. I left 
the Capital of my country with the unalterable 
resolution to give all that I had, and all that I 
hoped to have, of power to the cause of emancipa- 
tion in America; and I have tried to make that 
resolution a living faith from that day to this. My 
political associations from that hour to the present 
have always been guided by my opposition to 
slavery in every form, and they always will be so 
guided. In twenty years of political life I may 
have committed errors of judgment, but I have 
ever striven ‘to write my name’ in the words of 
William Legget, ‘in ineffaceable letters on the 
abolition record.’ Standing here to-night in the 
presence of veteran anti-slavery men, I can say, in 
all the sincerity of conviction, that I would rather 
have it written upon the humble stone that shall 
mark the spot where I shall répose when life’s 
labors are done, ‘ He did what he could to break 
the fetters of the slave,’ than to have it recorded 
that he filled the highest stations of honor in the 
gift of his countrymen.”’ 

‘‘Upon his return to the North, he began a 
course of study in the academy in Strafford, New 
Hampshire, and at the close of the term he took 
the affirmative of an exhibition debate upon the 
question, ‘Ought Slavery to be Abolished in the 
District of Columbia?’ A quarter of a century 
after it was his privilege to introduce into the 
United States Senate the bill to accomplish that 





result, which became a law. He pursued his 
studies further at Wolfeborough, New Hampshire, 
teaching a district school in the winter, and the 
next spring he began studying at the academy in 
Concord. While pursuing his studies here he was, 
on account of his declared anti-slavery principles, 
chosen a delegate to an anti-slavery State Conven- 
tion, where Me made a speech. While he was 
thus pursuing the desire of his life in acquiring 
an education, a citizen of his native town, to 
whom he had loaned his hard-earned money, 
failed, and he was again penniless. A friend in 
Wolfeborough, however, offered to board him on 
credit while he continued his studies. He ac- 
cepted the offer, but only for one term—his last 
at school. Then he returned to Natick as désti- 
tute of money as when he first entered the town. 
He was made teacher of the Centre District School 
and at once resumed his connection with the 
Debating Club. 

‘<On finishing his school he paid his debts and 
had twelve dollars with which to begin the world 
again. On that capital he began manufacturing 
shoes for the Southern market. In this business 


he continued steadily, except when engaged in pub- 


lic duties, for ten years, taking an active interest 
in all local affairs that tended to the improvement 
of the town and, its population. As a business 
man, he is remembered as upright, fairand manly, 
winning the respect of his workmen and of all 
who transacted business with him; but he did not 
accumulate wealth. His mind did not adapt itself 
to the grooves of trade, but was continually oc- 
cupied with the more congenial affairs of politics 
and public questions. While engaged ‘in business 
in Natick he married Miss Harriet Melvina Howe 
of that town, a lady of good education and 
superior character. Three or four years later he 
built the modest house which was ever afterwards 
his home.”’ 

In 1840 he took an active part in promoting 
the election of General Harrison, making sixty 
speeches or more in his behalf. During the 
ensuing five years he was elected a Representative 
from Natick to the Legislature three times, and 
twice a State Senator from Middlesex county. In 
1845 Henry Wilson was selected in conjunction 
with the poet Whittier to carry to Washington 
City the great anti-slavery petition from Massa- 
chusetts against the annexation of Texas. 

In 1846 he was again a member of the Leg- 
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islature, and as such he introduced, says the 
‘*American Cyclopedia,’’ a resolution declaring 
the unalterable hostility of Massachusetts to the 
further extension and longer continuance of slavery 
in America, and her fixed determination to use 
all constitutional and legal means for its extinc- 
tion. He supported this resolution in a speech 
which was pronounced by the leadiflg anti-slavery 
journals to be the fullest and most comprehensive 
on the slavery question that had yet been made in 
any legislative body in the country. The reso- 
lution was adopted by a large majority. 

In 1848 he was a delegate to the Whig National 
Convention, and on the refusal of that body to 
adopt an anti-slavery platform, he withdrew from 
it, and from that party, and forthwith identified 
himself prominently with movements looking to 
the organization of the ‘‘ Free Soil’’ party. He 
purchased at this time the Boston Republican, a 
daily newspaper, which he edited for two years. 

In 1849 he was chosen chairman of the Free 
Soil State Committee of Massachusetts, a post 
which he occupied with great efficiency and 
acceptability for four years. 

In 1850 and again in 1851 he was chosen State 
Senator, and during both sessions of the Senate 
he served as its presiding officer. During his 
entire career as a member of both branches of the 
State Legislature, Henry Wilson was a conspicuous 
champion of Freedom, and the able, out-spoken, 
unyielding opponent of slavery, and especially 
hostile was he to its further extension. His 
speeches had the true ring of Liberty in them. 

Henry Wilson was a delegate to the National 
Convention of the Free Soil party in 1852, which 
convened in Pittsburg, and he was chosen its 
President. As indicating the spirit of the con- 
vention it is necessary only to say that one of its 
resolutions denounced slavery as ‘‘a sin against 
God, and a crime against man, which no law or 
usage can make right,’’ and on whose banner, in 
the ringing words of one of its resolutions, was 
inscribed the lofty motto, ‘Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men.” 

He was elected to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts in 1853, and took a prom- 
inent part in the discussion of that assembly. 

In 1855 Henry Wilson was chosen a metnber 
of the United States Senate, to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Edward Everett. 
He soon took an active part in the debates of that 





body, his first speech being a very able one in 
favor of the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
of the abolition of Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. His course in the Senate, during the con- 
test with slavery, in the settlement and occupancy 
of Kansas, was marked by the same uncompromis- 
ing devotion to Freedom that had characterized 
his previous career, and the same interest in the 
cause of free labor, whose essential dignity he had 
always nobly vindicated. 

The assault on his colleague Senator Sumner, by 
Brooks, Henry Wilson pronounced ‘ brutal, mur- 
derous and cowardly.” This brought a challenge 
from his colleague’s assailant, which was however 
declined, considering the code as he did, a relic 
of barbarous civilization, but at the same time 
asserting in the broadest sense the right and duty 
of self-defence. Henceforth he was not assailed. 
This and other incidents growing out of the dis- 
cussions of the exciting questions of the times 
made Senator Wilson a conspicuous man among 
the law-makers at the National Capitol, ard his 
sound judgment, good sense, courage, fidelity, 
and his political sagacity, and his parliamentary 
experience naturally pointed public attention to 


him as a leader of the Republican party, which 
was rapidly rising in importance and strength. 
Senator Wilson was a member of the military 
committee of the Senate for four years, and when 
the Republican party came into power, in 1861, 


he was made its chairman. When war came his 
position was one of great labor and responsibility, 
as all the measures for carrying on the war origin- 
ated, or were matured by his committee. What 
he was instrumental in accomplishing for his 
country, during the perilous years of our great 
civil war is matter of history, and need not be 
detailed here at length. Suffice it to say that he 
was instrumental in raising several thousand men 
for service, and was commissioned Colonel of one 
of the regiments thus raised. He did not remain 
long in command of it, however, as his services 
were deemed of more importance to the country 
in the Senate than in the army. His only other 
active service in connection with the army was 
what he rendered as a volunteer aide de-camp for 
a time on the staff of General McClellan. 

Henry Wilson remained a member of the Senate 
until the 3d of March, 1873, when he took his 
place as President of the Senate, having been 
elected the preceding November to the office of 
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Vice-President, which, in a sense, continued him 
a member of the United States Senate, thus giving 
him a service of twenty years in that dignified 
body. Of the circumstances connected with his 
nomination as a candidate for Vice-President, and 
of his triumphant election by a majority un- 
paralleled in the history of the country, I need not 
further remark. And it is not necessary that I 
should amplify upon his public services during the 
closing years of his useful life, but it is meet that 
I should assert his fidelity to the last to the con- 
victions of his earlier life. 

Henry Wilson was 2 generous, large-hearted, 
kindly-disposed, amiable, noble man, accessible 
by the most humble, open, frank, unsuspecting, 
disposed to look favorably upon the conduct of his 
fellow-men. In ‘‘ plainness of speech and in the 
lack of affectation, in dress and manner, he greatly 
resembled Abraham Lincoln.’’ He was temperate 
in his habits, says a late writer, and ‘‘ his life was 
an illustration of Christian virtues and graces, and 
in small things as well as in large movements he. 
was always to be counted on the side of right- 
doing. In this respect he gives posterity an ex- 
amplar of the things which were honest and of 
good report in his day.’’ Henry Wilson was an 
indefatigable worker, indeed he overtasked himself 
and broke down prematurely, by reason thereof. 
It is owing to his unwearied industry that he has 
commanded so much of the public attention during 
the last thirty years. And but for that he would 
probably not have attained to the second highest 
position in our country. For a number of years 
past he was engaged in Writing the history of the 
anti-slavery contest in the United States, and it 
was while laboring upon that extensive work, the 
last volume of which is yet to appear, that his 
strength gave way. Doubtless his excessive labors 
shortened his life. Besides the above named work 
he was the author of numerous speeches, orations, 
memorials, addresses and newspaper and magazine 
articles. And in all his voluminous writings he 
showed himself to be in unselfish sympathy with 
the lowly; that he had more than a fraternal 
regard for the ‘‘toiling millions,’’ and that he 
was willing to labor for the improvement and 
elevation of all classes and conditions of mankind, 
without distinction of race, creed or color. 

The life-history of Henry Wilson furnishes a 
valuable and instructive lesson to the young men 
of our country. Will not very many of them 





benefit thereby? There is not one of all our 
American Statesmen whom we could, with a greater 
degree of pride and pleasure, present as an example 
to the young men of this generation than Henry 
Wilson. The moral rectitude and purity of pur- 
pose which characterized his life, his great public 
services, his useful career, his fidelity to God and 
man, and his every-day practical recognition of 
the claims of Purity, of Virtue, of Morality, of 
Religion upon him, render it eminently appro- 
priate that his name should be a *‘ household word’’ 
in every habitation in the land. 


“ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


«A man among men! Look down 
At his form, but look # for his crown; 
It is set far above—mid the stars ! 
On the earth in his purpose he proved 
As fixed as the planets; and, so grooved 
In the Right, where ¢ha¢ led him he moved 
Like Mars. 


Who loved him? The many—the few— 
All, his life and his virtues who knew; 
But chiefly the lowly—THE SLAVE. 
He struck for man’s freedom of limb— 
For man’s freedom of soul; and the dim 
Light of Liberty brightened through him, 
The brave! 


Who mourns him? The shadows that fall 
Round his coffin are shadows from all 
Who knew of his life, and its worth. 
They come with man’s sighs—woman’s tears— 
With a day that in darkness appears— 
With a grief that shall linger for years, 
On earth,” 


Remarks.—The above tribute to the universally 
lamented Henry Wilson came to hand within a 
week after his decease; but we found it impossible 


to make space for it at the time. Indeed, it is so 
peculiarly admirable in its spirit and diction, and 
so well adapted to the high purpose of a perma- 
nent record, that the time of its insertion did not 
so much matter. Mr. Smucker’s tribute to An- 
drew Johnson, in the October MONTHLY, com- 
prises one of the best sketches of that remarkable 
man that we have seen, and this to Henry Wilson 
is even better, and will doubtless be read with in- 
terest by Americans of every political creed. 

We have two of Mr. Smucker’s very interesting 
and popular papers on “‘ The Military Expeditions 
to the Northwest,’’ which shall appear very soon, 
and we believe there are some two or three of the 
same series yet to come. By the time this series 
is completed, we hope Mr. Smucker will have 
thought of another equally attractive subject for a 
similar series. 
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HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


By Henry M. VALLETTE, 
Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
THE FOURTH PAPER. 











THE Suip-HousEs—WEstT VIEw. 


In the many views taken within the past fifty 
years of the River Front of ‘ Y° City of Penn,”’ 
the two ship-houses at the Navy Yard have been 
prominent and conspicuous landmarks, looming up | 
like huge watch-towers at the city’s southern boun- 
dary, and relieving the monotony of the otherwise 
level stretch of housetops that lie unsteepled be- 


yond. In that locality, they are now a thing of 
the past—the larger of the two having been re- 
erected at League Island in almost its original pro- 


portions, while the smaller, ‘‘ the Frigate House,”’ | 


as it was termed, has been despoiled of its fair 
dimensions, and is now doing menial duty as a 
temporary receptacle of ‘‘ odds and ends.’’ Shades 
of the launched and departed “walls of oak,’’ 
can such things be? 

The illustrations represent the ship-houses as 
they appeared a day or two after vandal hands, 
with ciaw and hammer, had ruthlessly commenced 


the work of demolition—wea, even while the artist 
was photographing the picture, the clapboards and 
scantling were tumbling about his ears. 

Mr. Philip Justice, a famous builder in his day, 
having obtained the contract from Government to 
erect the ship-houses, commenced the smaller 
house in the year 1821, and completed it during 
| 1822. He then commenced the larger building, on 
| the north, and finished it some time during the fol- 
lowing year, receiving for the two houses $23,000." 

The “launching way’’ of the Frigate house 
| was not built until the year 1837, and cost 
| $24,879.34; the ‘‘slip’’ of the large ship-house 
_ was completed during the year 1852, at a cost of 
| $27,377.66; making the entire cost of the two 


1 Commodore Barron, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated “ Philadelphia, Decb: 274 1824,” says: “ The 
large shiphouse in this yard is very complete and I humbly 
think ought to serve as a model.” 
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houses $75,257. The illustration below takes ina | of iron-clads. Her armor plating had been manu- 
view of the ‘Floating Sectional Dry-Dock,’’ | factured at Pittsburg and delivered at the Yard; 
which was finished in July, 1851, at a cost of | but previous to the vessel’s completion the war 
$831,840.34. This Dock is a valuable and almost | had happily ended, and having much unseasoned 
indispensable auxiliary to the Navy Yard, enabling ' timber in her composition, she was found to be 


ened = 


> 


— = 


THE SH1p-HousEsS—EAsST, OR RIVER VIEW. 


the Government to take up with ease and dispatch 
such war-vessels as need repairs ; indeed, the Navy 
Department has in many instances generously ex- 
tended these facilities to the merchant marine in 
cases where disabled vessels were of too heavy 
burtken to be taken on the private docks of our 
city. 

The wharves Nos. 1, 2, 2, and 4 were built at a 
cost of $51,224.52. The Quay wall was finished 
in August, 1845, and cost $4,202.29. Piers to 
wharves Nos. 2 and 3 were built in 1848-49, cost- 
ing $17,500; and the wall around the Dock was 
finished in July, 1851, at a cost of $3,818.75. 

The engraving on page 256 is a capital illustra- 
tion of the western front of the ‘‘Ship’’ and 
‘Frigate House.’? The view also takes in the 
upper portion of a temporary shed that was placed 
over the Shackamaxon (name afterwards changed to 
Nebraska), intended to be one of the largest class 

Vor. VI.—17 





decaying rapidly ; it was therefore considered in- 
judicious to finish her, and she was finally broken 
up on the same stocks where so much labor and 
material had been fruitlessly expended upon her. 
The second story of the building, that, in the pic- 
ture, obstructs the view of the Nebraska, was used 
asa ‘*Block’’ shop; on a portion of the ground- 
floor numerous grindstones were by steam-power 
kept constantly revolving, for the purpose of 
sharpening the mechanics’ tools. In another por- ; 
tion was an apparatus for steaming timber. There — 
was a frame structure to the right of this, occupied 
as a machine shop; the main brick building in 
the foreground being the joiner shop, with small 
brick boiler-house attached. -Of the buildings 
enumerated, the machine-shop belonged to the 
department of Steam Engineering, and the others 
to the department of Construction and Repair. 
While speaking of this matter of ‘ cost,’’ it may 
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not be amiss to note that the brick building to the 
right of the entrance (see illustration in January 
MONTHLY) was occupied as offices, for the Com- 
mandant of the Yard, the Captain (or ‘‘ Executive 
officer,’’ as he was formerly called), the Naval 
Constructor, and the Paymaster, together with 
their clerks, messengers, etc. The ground for this 
structure was broken September 12, 1856, and the 
building completed December 31st, 1857, costing 
the Government $10,805.28. The building di- 
rectly opposite, occupied as a ‘‘ Guard house,’’ 
was finished August 31st, 1857, and cost $2,469.76. 

On Monday, September 11th, 1820, colors were 
placed at half-mast out of respect to the memory 
of Lieutenant James Traut, who had been attached 
to the Yard. It is related of this officer that from 
the time of the formation of the navy until the 
close of the War of 18t2 he was a sailing-master 
in our service—an Irishman by birth, and is 
believed to have come to this country in the year 
1781 with Captain Barry in the Alliance (32). 
Few persons have given rise to more traditions in 
the service than Mr. Traut. His eccentricities 
were as conspicuous as his nautical peculiarities 
and his gallantry. His whole life was passed in 
and about ships, and his prejudices and habits 
were as thoroughly naval as those of ‘* Pipes’’ 
himself. For England and Englishmen he enter- 
tained to the last the most unmitigated hatred, 
with an Irishman’s conceptions of wrongs done to 
Ireland. He was usually supposed to be a man of 
obdurate feelings and of a cruel disposition, but 
he was not without some of the finest traits of hu- 
man nature. He had been in numerous actions, 
and was always remarkable for decision and intre- 
pidity. Owing to the latter quality he was once 
captured while in charge of a vessel called the 
Julia. Towards the close of his eventful life, 
which extended to seventy years, he received the 
commission of a lieutenant, an honor that evi- 
dently consoled him for all the hardships he had 
undergone, and all the dangers he had passed. 
Just before his death, which tovk place in this 
city on Sunday, November roth, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, it is stated that he expressed a 
wish ‘‘ that his body be carried into blue water, 
and there consigned to the ocean’s bed.” 

As an evidence of the slow progress of improve- 
ments at the Yard up to this date, it is mentioned 
upon the “‘log’’ that John Miller, the messenger 
to Commodore Murray, while standing near one 
of the buildings, at one discharge of shot from an 





old musket killed on the marshy ground of the 
Yard ‘‘one hundred reed birds.’’ John was evi- 
dently a ‘‘ crack shot ;’’ but should he zow deign 
to revisit this mundane sphere, he would find that 
reed birds are not so plentiful as of yore, and if in 
the proper season a day’s shooting he would take, 
his ancient blunderbuss would be more likely to 
pepper, if not bring down, an hundred sportsmen 
rather than birds. 

On Friday, October 27th, Czsar R. Wilson, 
sailing-master, who was attached to the Yard, and 
from whose well-kept ‘‘ log’’ we have made copious 
extracts, departed this life after an illness of nine 
days. He was buried with the honors of war in 
St. Peter’s churchyard in this city, on the 29th. 

The ‘‘ Naval Register’’ for the year 1820 gives 
the following list of officers as being attached to 
the Navy Yard and ‘‘on the station.’’ As the 
document does not accurately state in every case 
who was ‘‘attached to the Yard,’’ and who ‘‘on 
the station,”’ we give the entire list, viz. ; Captain, 
Alexander Murray ; Master Commandants, James 
Biddle and Alexander J. Dallas: Lieutenants, Jo- 
seph Nicholson, Joseph S. McPherson, Charles 
W. Morgan, James P. Oellers, Elie A. F. Vallette, 
James McGowen, George B. McCullough (recruit- 
ing), Charles Lacy, Charles L. Williamson, and 
John L. Cummings; Surgeons, William P. C. 
Barton! and Thomas Harris ;? Purser, Samuel P. 
Todd; Midshipmen, Joseph S. Cannon, Joseph 
B. Nones, William P. Piercy, Samuel Renshaw 
(recruiting), and Hugh C. Sweeny ; Sailing Mas- 
ters, William Knight, Simon Kingston, William 
Miller, Daniel S. Stellwagon, and Cesar R. Wil- 
son ; Boatswains, Thomas Nichols and Robert S. 
Tatem; Gunner, Thomas Barry. Marine Corps 
—Captains, Archibald Henderson and John M. 
Gamble; First Lieutenants, Charles R. Brown 
and Richard D. Green. 

On Saturday June 23, 1821, the United States 
Schooner ‘‘ Dolphin,’’ 10 guns, was successfully 
launched from the Navy Yard at (according to the 
Log), 12 minutes before 8 o’clock A. M. This 
vessel was 88 feet in length, 25 feet beam, and 11 
feet depth of hold, her maximum draft being 13 
feet. The cost of building was $47,469.00. It is 
recorded that before the sun went down on the day 
of the launch the vessel was completely rigged. 

The National Gazette, an afternoon daily, ap- 
pears to have been the only Philadelphia Journal 


1 Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in 1842. 
? Ditto in 1844. 
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that noticed the launch. It says: ‘‘ This morning at 
a quarter past 8 o’clock, the United States Schooner 
Dolphin was safely launched into her proper 
element, in the presence of a large concourse of 
citizens ; we understand she will be commanded 
by Lieutenant Commander Conner, an officer of 
much merit in the Navy, and is intended to ac- 
company the Franklin, 74, to the Pacific Ocean.’’ 

On the Monday following the launch, the ‘‘log’’ 
states that a large number of yard carpenters had 
gone ‘‘into the Jerseys’’ for the purpose of ce/ebra- 
ting the launch of the vessel. With a morbid 
curiosity reference was had to the ‘‘ muster roll’’ 
of Zuesday, and lo! great was the diminution of 
shipwrights. The most charitable construction 
the Naval Constructor could possibly place upon 
their absence from duty was, that the unfortunate 
celebrators had been struck by the ‘electric fluid.’’ 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that in those 
days, whenever the employés of the yard wished to 
celebrate amy event they invariably crossed the Dela- 
ware for that purpose. On this occasion a ‘‘ poet”’ 
of the time who had.evidently been ‘‘over there,” 
and was of course brimful of the ‘‘ divine aflatus,”’ 
perpetrated the following spicy morceau: 

Camden New Jerseys 
June 25 1821 


Launch of the Dolphin 
I W™ Cooper offer the following Sentiment 


What With our liquour such a vessel launch? 

It would indeed be vain 

To wish her Strong and Staunch 

Do it boys in Appel Jack of Spain 

En passant, \et us note, as another evidence of 

the dispatch of work at the Navy Yard in the 
‘*days of the Dolphin,’’ that she sailed fully 
manned and equipped just one month from the 
day of her launching. The following extracts are 
from the ship’s log—*‘ Speed 10 knots within 514 
points of the wind, and 10.6 free. Best sailing 
trim from 2% to 3% feet by the stern—Good— 
very stiff and weathery—answers her helm quickly 
—lies to like a duck, and is easy except in a short 
sea. Outsailed the Razee, Independence and the 
sloop-of-war Fairfield on a wind—a good and safe 
vessel—scudded well in a terrific gale and a heavy 
sea around Cape Horn, consider her rig objectiona- 
bleand recommend full rig.’”” The recommendation 
was evidently carried out as in a letter written by 
Commodore Berrian, he says: ‘‘I saw the Dolphin 
in Callais harbor in June 1829, she had then been 
fitted with a maintopsail and was called a Brig.’’ 
The first voyage of this vessel was to the Pacific 





under the command of Lieutenant David Conner? 
during 1821-23, in the latter year Conner was 
relieved by Lieutenant J. Percival, who remained 
in cominand until relieved in 1827 by Lieutenant 
Beverly Kennon,? he in turn by Lieutenant J. H. 
Aulick in 1828, who turned her over in 1829 to 
Master Commandant Lawrence Rousseau who in 
1832 was succeeded by Lieutenant J. C. Long. 
He was succeeded in 1834 by Lieutenant R. 
Vorhees, and finally when under command of 
Lieutenant C. H. Bell, it was thought unsafe to 
bring her home, around the Capes, owing to her 
decayed condition and she was sold into the 
merchants service, traded up and down the coast 
for some years. In all human probability her 
‘* bones’’ are now laid up. 

On Monday, October 8th, 1821, at meridian, 
the mortal remains of the venerable Commodore 
Alexander Murray, Commandant of the Yard, 
and at that time senior officer of the United States 
Navy, were deposited in the First Presbyterian 
Burial Ground, in the rear of Market street. He 
having died on Saturday morning the 6th instant 
at his country seat, near Philadelphia. The body 
was taken from the residence of Benjamin Chew, 
Esq., No. 37 (old number) south Fourth street, 
and escorted to the grave by a detachment of 
artillery from the Fort, and by the entire marine 
corps attached to the Navy Yard, all under com- 
mand of Lieutenant C. Brown of the latter corps. 
Among the funeral cortege were the members of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, Officers of the Station, 
Civil Officers attached to the Yard, Officers of the 
Army and Militia and a large concourse of citi- 
zens. Minute guns were fired during the proces- 
sion, from the ships of war in port and from the 
Marine Barracks, colors being at half-mast. 

Commodore Murray’s first exploit, he being 
then a volunteer, was in the action between the 
Trumbull and an English ship called the 
Watt, and following that was an engagement 
between the Trumbull and the British Frigate 
Iris, in which battle he was wounded. It is 
also said that he made one of the most desperate 
defences on record while in command of a private 
armed vessel (letter of marque) near the close of 
the war. In 1798, while in command of the 
Montezuma, he captured a small privateer of 


1 Navy Commissioner from July 29, 1841 to August 31, 
1842, and Chief of Bureau of Construction, Equipment and 
Repairs, from September 1, 1842, to March 1, 1843. 

? Chief of Bureau of Construction, Equipment and Repairs, 
from March 2, 1843 to April 10, 1844. 
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six guns. In the year 1800 we find him in com- 
mand of the frigate Constellation, which ves- 
sel, in 1802, was ordered to the Mediterranean, 
and in the month of May of that year he arrived 
off Tripoli, and had a sharp conflict with sotne 
seventeen of the enemy’s gun-boats, which finally 
resulted in his driving them into their own harbor. 
A newspaper article of the day said of him, ‘*‘ Pos- 
sessed of a well cultivated and thoughtful mind, 
Commodore Murray’s sentiments and decisions 
were conceived in intelligence and executed with 
prudence. Of a firm constitution and energetic 
spirit he withheld no time from the public nor 
wasted any that was his own, the last year of 
his life being as active and useful as those which 
had gone before. His benevolence and his charity 
were as sincere and unostentatious as was the 
hearts from which they sprang—but their effect 
could not be concealed when he was no more: 
It spoke aloud in the tear of the sailor and the 
sailor’s children, who followed him to the grave.’’ 

On the 4th day of December, 1822, Commo- 
dore William Bainbridge, one of the most illus- 
trious names inscribed upon our country’s roll of 
honor, took command of the Yard, and shortly 
afterwards recommended, ‘‘that the Government 


purchase a strip of land’ immediately adjoining 
the Yard on the south (offered by its owner for 
$15,000) as it was occupied as a rope walk, and 
the destructible character of the buildings endan- 


gered the Government property.’’ He also re- 
commended that a wall be built along the southern 
line of the Yard. The latter recommendation 
was approved by the Naval Commissioners, and a 
substantial wall was erected around the northern, 
western and southern boundaries. The western 
wall on Front street being of brick, with a coping 
of cast iron, the heavy pillars on either side of the 
main entrance being surmounted with a cannon 
ball. On the morning of December 16th, fire was 
discovered in the coal room, which was attributed 
to spontaneous combustion. The officers and 
men attached to the Yard worked until midnight 
before the fire was finally quenched. In a letter 
dated March 11th, 1823, addressed to Commodore 
John Rogers, then President of the Board of 
Naval Commissioners at Washington, Commodore 


The strip of land alluded to (afterwards called the “New 
Purchase’’) including the two houses on Front street, bought 
of Messrs. Arad Barrows and Albert Benton, for the use of 
the Naval Constructor and Chief Engineer, was purchased 
April 29th, 1865, and cost the Government $90,000. 





Bainbridge says: ‘It is to be regretted that the 
Navy Yard was located in its present situation, 
and that improvement has been so far extended 
in it.’? The first vessel commanded by Commo- 
dore Bainbridge was the Retaliation, pre- 
viously the French Privateer Le Croyable, cap- 
tured by Captain Decatur in June, 1797. This 
being not only the first capture made in what is 
termed the ‘‘ French war of 1798,’’ but she was 
the first ship ever taken by the American Navy 
under the present government. In May, 1800, 
while in command of the George Washington, 
he was ordered to sail with tribute to the Dey of 
Algiers, meeting with many novel and trying cir- 
cumstances during the cruise. His admirable con- 
duct, however, throughout the whole affair was 
the subject of general commendation, and received 
the fullest approbation of the Government. On 
his return to the United States he was transferred 
to the ‘‘ Essex,’’ a much finer vessel. In 1803, 
while in command of the Philadelphia, 38, he 
captured and took possession of the Moorish man- 
of-war Meshboha. On the 31st of October, 
in the same year, his vessel struck a reef off Tri- 
poli and was lost, while himself and crew were 
taken prisoners by the Tripolitans. During the 
time he was confined as a prisoner in the town a 
heavy shot from one of the American gun boats 
struck the Castle, and in its rebound again struck 
within six inches of where Bainbridge was at the 
time lying in bed, completely covering him with 
the dislodged masonry. From under this dedris 
he was with difficulty removed by some of his 
own officers, and found to be considerably in- 
jured. But the exploit that crowned this distin- 
guished officer with the brightest laurels was while 
in command of the Constitution. The cap- 
ture, after a two hours’ sanguinary battle, of the 
English frigate Java, in which engagement 
Bainbridge was twice wounded—once in the hip 
by a musket ball, and afterwards by a shot which 
carried away the wheel, and driving a small cop- 
per bolt into his thigh, inflicted a painful and 
dangerous wound Notwithstanding his acute suf- 
fering the hero kept the deck until late in 
the night. He was commissioned a Lieutenant, 
August 3d, 1798, promoted to Master Comman- 
dant March 29, 1799, and received his commission 
as Captain on the 2oth day of May, 1800. He 
was appointed and served as one of the Board of 
Naval Commissioners from December 15, 1824, 
until June 2oth, 1827. 
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SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


By Mrs. CHarLeEs H. HALtseEy. 


IV. 


Our present heroine, though a foreigner, has 
always been ranked among the celebrated women 
of the American Revolution. Born in Branden- 
burgh, of noble parentage, for her father, Massow, 
was, at the time of her birth, Prussian Minister of 
State. She was in early life distinguished for her 
beauty, intelligence, and varied accomplishments. 
She was carefully trained by her intellectual mo- 
ther, and she soon became the pride and idol of 
Brandenburgh. When between sixteen and sev- 
enteen, her father was appointed Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the allied army at Minden, where she first 
saw Lieutenant-Colonel Baron de Reidesel. He 
admired her intensely from the moment he was 
introduced to her. This admiration soon ripened 
into fervent love, and he laid his heart and his 
fortune and his ancient home at the feet of the 
fair Brandenburghian. Young as she was, she 
fully appreciated the noble qualities of her suitor, 
and as she reciprocated his affection, her father 
gave his cordial assent to their union. They were 
married at Minden, the lovely young bride hav- 
ing just completed her seventeenth year. Her 
married life for several years was one of unalloyed 
happiness, which the birth of three children only 
tended to increase. Then the American Revolu- 
tion broke out, and to Baron de Reidesel was 
given the command of the Brunswick forces in 
the British army in America. The Baron, fully 
aware of all the horrors and hardships of a pro- 
longed war, was most anxious that his wife and 
children should remain with her parents during 
his absence in America. But not for one moment 
would the devoted and fearless wife entertain such 
a proposition. She was determined to follow his 
fortunes with her children, and share in all that 
night be in store for him. Resisting alike his 
entreaties and those of her parents, she parted 
from kindred and friends with many tears, and 
embarked with her three little children in the 
transport that was to convey her husband and his 
command to the shores of America. Once landed 
in this foreign country, she began ‘a Journal, 
which she sent regularly to her mother, in which 





‘THE BARONESS DE REIDESEL. 


she related every thing that happened, describing 
her journeys in the camp through various parts 
of the country. This was only intended for her 
own friends, but it formed such a perfect picture 
of the war, the incidents were so graphically des- 
cribed, that at the request of many friends, it was 
published in Germany in 1801. But valuable as 
the record proved in its delineations of the state 
of society, and the distinguished men of the 
period, it is still more valuable as exhibiting the 
triumph of woman’s conjugal devotion, her pri- 
vations, hardships and perils from which many 
men would have shrunk. For a while in Canada 
she was separated from her husband. Then in- 
deed she was unhappy, and when once more per- 
mitted to follow the army, no words can describe 
her joy. I am tempted to quote from her memoirs 
one anecdote which shows what she was. She 
was obliged to pass the night on a lonely island, 
where the only shelter she could obtain was in a 
half finished, and of course totally unfurnished 
house. She looked around to see what she could 
improvise for a bed, collected a quantity of leaves 
and covered them with travelers cloaks, and pre- 
pared to lie down with her children, and get 
what sleep they could. But she had no food, 
and her little ones were hungry. ‘I saw a 
sqldier,’’ she says, ‘‘put a pot on the fire. [I 
asked him what it contained. Some potatoes, 
he replied, which I brought with me. I threw 
a longing glance at them, but they were so few 
that I hated to deprive him of even one. But 
my children were hungry, and I had nothing to 
give them, and that overcame my diffidence. At 
my timidly proffered request, he gave me half 
his little provision, about twelve potatoes, and 
took, at the same time, from his pocket, two or 
three ends of candles, which I accepted with 
pleasure, for my poor little ones were afraid of 
the dark. ‘A dollar which I gave him made him 
as happy as his liberality had made me.’’ 

The Baroness and her children joined Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Reidesel at Fort Edward, and 
followed him all through Burgoyne’s memorable 
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campaign. She witnessed the action at Freeman’s 
Farm, and some of the wounded were brought to 
the house in which she was staying, and entrusted 
to her care. She was in constant terror lest her 
husband should be brought in among the wounded. 
At last this disastrous campaign culminated in Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga to General 
Gates. The night before the Baroness had passed in 
acellar, supporting her children’s heads on her 
knees, having steadfastly rejected her husband’s 
proposition to send her with her children into the 
American camp, where he knew they would be 
kindly treated and be in comparative safety. 
‘*Never!’’ she said, ‘‘ will I seek safety among those 
whose swords are raised against your life.’’ It was 
with feelings of mingled pain mortification and yet 
relief that she received from the Baron news of the 
surrender, and instructions to follow him into the 
American camp. Here we give her own words 
again. ‘*I once more seated myself in my dear 


calash, and while driving through the American 
camp was gratified to observe that nobody looked 
at us with disrespect, but on the contrary greeted 
us, and seemed touched by the sight of a captive 
mother with her three children.’’ 


She speaks in 
particular of one fine looking officer who took so 
much notice of her children, and who, after her 
interview with General Gates, conducted her to his 
own tent, where a good dinner was spread for 
them, saying he supposed she would not like to be 
the only woman, at dinner in General Gates’ tent 
with all the officers, so he had brought her to his 
tent, where she and her children could be by 
themselves. She was so much touched by his 
thoughtful kindness that she asked him his name, 
and was not astonished to hear that he was Gen- 
eral Schuyler, for accounts of his courteous kindness 
had reached the English camp. After dinner 
General Schuyler asked her to pay him a visit at his 
house in Albany, where he expected General Bur- 
goyne also to be his guest, Madame de Reidesel sent 
to ask her husband’s directions, and he advised 
her to accept the invitation so courteously given. 
Gen. Burgoyne and his suite, including the Baron- 
ess and her children, reached Albany, not as they 
hoped, in triumphal array, but as prisoners of war, 
not as such, however, were they received by General 
Schuyler, his wife and daughters, on the contrary, 
they were treated with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Our heroine in her memoirs makes 
special mention of their noble and generous treat- 





ment of General Burgoyne, who had so wantonly 
burned down their beautiful home, near Saratoga. 
The prisoners were sent to Boston, and most of 
them quartered at Cambridge, but though being 
here in quiet and comfort, Madame de Reidesel 
was very unhappy about her husband, upon whom 
the disasters of the war and his own captivity 
pressed very heavily. He became moody and 
irritable, and his health suffered in consequence. 
In vain his wife, whose courage and cheerfulness 
never forsook her, tried in every way to arouse him, 
not even the prattle and endearments of the chil- 
dren whom he so fondly loved, could bring a 
smile to his face. Towards the approach of winter, 
1778, the British prisoners were removed to Vir- 
ginia, and after a long and weary journey, during 
which they occasionally met persons not as cour- 
teous as General Schuyler to a fallen foe, they 
reached their distination, Colle, in Virginia, about 
three hours ride from Charlottesville, where a large 
body of troops was stationed. 

Madame de Reidesel had too bright and joyous 
a temperament to be long unhappy any where, so 
but for the intense heat of the following summer, 
she would have been quite contented in Virginia. 
One day her husband was brought home, suffering 
from a sun stroke, from which he recovered so 
slowly that his physician ordered him to the 
Frederic Springs. While there with his family 
he received the welcome news that he, General 
Phillips and their aide-de-camps were expected in 
New York, where they were to be exchanged for 
American prisoners. Great was the joy of the 
Baron, who had been pining for freedom. They 
hastily packed up and started for New York, but 
within a day’s journey of that city, they were met 
by an officer with a letter from Washington, order- 
ing them back to Virginia, Congress having rejected 
the proposal of a cartel. 

No words can describe the effect of this disap- 
pointment upon the enfeebled frame of General 
Reidesel. His utter despair struck terror into the 
heart of his courageous wife. The idea of return- 
ing to Virginia was so abhorrent to him, that they 
petitioned for permission to go on to New York, 
and finally were allowed to do so. Here the 
poor prisoner somewhat rallied from his depression 
and his wife speaks of the winter of 1779-80 spent 
in that city as a very pleasant one, and in the 
summer, General Clinton, placed his lovely country 
seat on the Hudson, at their disposal. Of this 
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charming summer home, Madame de Reidesel could 
not say enough, though anxiety was to meet her 
here in a different form. Her husband was at- 
tacked by a malignant fever which prevailed in 
the neighborhood, and was for some time danger- 
ously ill. He had scarcely recovered, when early 
in the autumn, he and General Phillips were 
exchanged, though the rest of the army that sur- 
rendered at Saratoga still remained prisoners, 
General Clinton wished to replace the Baron in 
active service, appointed him Lieutenant-General, 
and gave him the command at Long Island. Here 
a second attack of fever so impaired his health, 
that his physicians warned him that it was not 
safe for him to remain in that climate. But he 
was so glad to be once more free, and in active 
service, that he would neither ask for a furlough, 
nor leave the army. 

By the spring his health had slowly mended, 
and being very anxious to rejoin the remnant of his 
late German regiments which had remained in 





Canada, General Clinton finally consented that 


he should pay them a visit. They reached Quebec 
in September 1781, and here they remained, lead 
a busy, happy and peaceful life, after all the 
hardships they had undergone, until the death of 
General Reidesel’s father, in the summer of 1783, 
recalled them to Europe. They were received 
everywhere, but especially in their native land 
with great enthusiasm, and a few more happy 
years passed over our heroine’s head. But General 
Reidesel who had never entirely recovered his 
health, died early in 1800, leaving his devoted wife 
broken hearted. She removed, after his death, to 
Berlin, where she spent her time and ample means 
in the exercise of the most judicious charity. She 
established in Berlin an Asylum for Soldier’s Or- 
phans, and in Brunswick, an Almshouse for the 
poor. On the 2gth of March, 1808, she peacefully 
closed her eyes in death, surrounded by her chil- 
dren, leaving to them and to the world in general, a 
record, which for patient and cheerful endurance of 
hardships, heroism in danger, and conjugal and ma- 
ternal affection and devotion cannot be surpassed. 





ROBERT J. 


THE following autobiographical sketch was 
written August 28, 1867, in my presence, by Mr. 
Walker, who died, in Washington, November 11, 
1869. It exhibits, so comprehensively and suc- 
cinctly, the chief facts in his personal and official 
career, some of which are of historical interest, 
that I thought it might be. acceptable contribu- 
tion to your MONTHLY = ¥. A t. 

R. J. Walker: born ui the town of Northuin- 


“berland, Pennsylvania, "ly 19, 1801; graduated 


at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
July, 1819; appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi about 1828, declined ; United 
States Senator from Mississippi from January 8, 
1836, to March 10, 1845; Secretary of the Trea- 
sury from March 10, 1845, to March 5, 1849— 
resigned ; Commissioner to China, June, 1853— 
resigned because a steamer could not be furnished 
me, as promised ; Governor of Kansas from April 
to December, 1857—resigned because I would not 
aid in forcing slavery on Kansas by fraud and 
forgery; Financial Agent of the United States 
Government, by appointment of Mr. Chase, then 





WALKER. 


Secretary, to Europe, from March, 1863, to No- 
vember, 1864, when I returned home, having 
completed my mission by causing to be taken and 
bought there $250,000,000 of Mr. Chase’s United 
States 5-20 six percent. bonds, and defeated the 
second Confederate loan of $75,000,000; co- 
operated with others, during the same period, in 
various important transactions for the Federal 
Government, under special letter from Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State, written by express sanction of 
President Lincoln. 

The above is written by request of my excellent 
and much valued friend, Samuel Yorke At Lee. 


REMARKS.—We have inserted the above very 
concise autobiography or autosketch, just as re- 
ceived, with thanks to our kind friend, Mr. At 
Lee; but Mr. Walker’s distinguished career de- 
serves a fuller biography, and we shall be obliged to 
Mr. A L., or any other ready writer who will sup- 
ply one, and if the writer will favor us with an 
authentic portrait, we shall be happy to have au 
engraving made to accompany the paper. ” 
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CuHaRLEs THomson, the famous Secretary of 
the Continental Congress throughout the entire 
‘*Revolutionary’’ or TZvransition Period, from 
the first organization of the First Congress, Sep- 
tember 5th, 1774, until the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States transformed the 
Congress from a single crude, provisional House 
into two well-constituted Houses, with clearly 
defined duties, prerogatives and authority, was 
one of the most remarkable men of histime. A 
poor Irish orphan, eleven years old, in 1741, his 
eager thirst for knowledge and steadfastness in 
pursuit thereof, made him one of the most thor- 
ough scholars of America’s unscholarly age, es- 
pecially conspicuous for his classical attainments. ? 
His father had died on the passage to the new 
world, and an elder brother, who had preceded 
Charles and his father in the exode from the old 
country, assisted the lad to secure admission to 
the ‘classical academy’’ of Rev. Francis Alison * 
(afterwards D.D., Glasgow University, 1758), 
where ‘‘ he learned Greek, Latin and Mathemat- 
ics enough to undertake a Friend’s Academy in 
Philadelphia, which he conducted with credit,’”’ 
—at least so says Mr. Simpson, but the Friend’s 
Academy was at New Castle, Delaware. 

Early in the controversy between the Colonies 
and the British Government, Mr. Thomson be- 
came known as a pronounced champion of the 
former. Long years before this he had won so 
great a reputation for integrity that the Delaware 
Indians had distinguished him with an Indian 
name signifying ‘‘the man of truth,’’ and all 

1 Concluded from the March MONTHLY. 

2 Among the evidences of his scholarship, we may note his 
translation of the Scriptures, which he entitled: “The Holy 
Bible, containing the Old and New Covenant, commonly 
called the Old and New Testaments, translated from the 
Greek [the Old Covenant from the 7 gee etc., which 
was commended by both Horne and Orne. His “ Synopsis 
of the Four Evangelists” was also commended by Dr. Horne. 

3 According to Henry Simpson ( Lives of Eminent Phila- 
delphians now deceased,’ Philadelphia, Wm. Brotherhead, 
1859, page 912), this academy was at “ Thunder Hill,” 
Maryland. But Dr. Sprague (“ Annals of the American 
Pulpit,” Vol. III., page 73) places the academy at “ New 
London, Chester County, Pa.” We can discover no evi- 
dence that Mr. Alison ever lived in Maryland; he lived at 
New London, Chester County, for fifteen years, from 1737 
to May, 1752, when he came to Philadelphia, and took 
charge of the “ Philadelphia Academy,” and, in 1755, be- 
came Vice-Provost and Professor of Moral Philosophy in 


the “College of Philadelphia,” and this he held until his 
death in 1779. 


CHARLES THOMSON.’ 


through life he maintained that character, so that, 
according to the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, it was a 
popular mode of asseverating the truth of any- 
thing to say ‘‘It’s as true as if Charles Thomson’s 
name were to it.’’ 

In the official Journal of the Congress, we find: 


‘* Monday, September 5, 1774. 
* * * % 


* 


The Congress proceeded to the choice of a 
President, when the Hon. Peyton Randolph, Esq., 
was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Charles Thomson was unanimously chosen 
Secretary.”’ 

The first Congress adjourned on the 26th of 
October, and the second convened: 


- Wednesday, fy 1, 1775. 
* * 


‘*Upon motion, The Hon. Peyton Randolph 
was unanimously chosen President. 
After the President was seated, 


Mr. Charles Thomson, was unanimously chosen 
Secretary.’’ 


And continuously until the United States was 
completely established under the Constitution, 
Mr. Thomson was unremittingly at his post as 
Secretary. John Adams speaks of him, in his 
Diary, as ‘‘the Sam. Adams of Philadelphia—the 
life of the cause of liberty.’’ And he commanded 
the confidence, respect and unfaltering esteem of 
the patriot leaders and masses by his earnest and 
faithful self-devotion to the cause, and his dis- 
charge of all the onerous duties of the Secretary- 
ship. His strict regard to truth and fidelity in 
the most trivial matters, were so conspicuous that we 
do not doubt the exact truthfulness in spirit as well 
as word, of his reply to Mr. Laurens’s accusations. 

Mr. Thomson’s personal appearance was as re- 
markable as his attainments, his character and his 
labors; the Abbé Claude C. Robin, Chaplain in 
the army of the Comte de Rochambeau, thus 
speaks of Thomson: ‘‘Among others, Charles 
Thomson, Secretary of Congress, the soul of that 
political body, came also to receive and present 
his compliments. His meagre figure, furrowed 
countenance, his hollow, sparkling eyes, his white, 
straight hair, that did not hang quite so low as 
his ears, fixed our thorough attention, and filled 
us with surprise and admiration.’’ The following 





engraving, from a portrait by Charles Wilson 
Peale, is said to be a very truthful likeness. 
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CHARLES THOMSON. 


GENTLEMEN, 

It gives me the most sensible 
pain, that anything relating to me should at any 
time and more especially at the present draw aside 
your attention from public concerns. However 
since even one member has thought it necessary 
that my public conduct and character ought to be 
examined into and tried, I find some consolation 
that after a service of five years, two of them 
under the eye of a gentleman, my present accuser, 
who it seems has kept a strict watch over me and 
minuted my failings, he has nothing more cri- 
minal to lay to my charge than what is before you. 

Of five presidents, under whom, during that 
period, I have had the honor to serve Congress, I 
flatter myself I enjoyed the confidence esteem and 
friendship of four. And 1 deem it unfortunate 
that I cannot boast the same of the one who is the 
present complainant, especially when I recollect, 














that no gentleman ever came to Congress in 
whose favour I was more prejudiced and whose 
friendship I more sincerely desired to cultivate. 
At his first arrival and during the time Congress 
continued at Philadelphia in the year 1777 I think 
I gave him full proofs of this by every mark of 
respect & and attention in my power, not only as 
a delegate, but as a man I wished to convince of 
my regard. When by the approach of the enemy 
Congress were forced to quit Philadelphia & re- 
move to Yorktown, I carried with me the same 
disposition; And when he was elected to the 
chair, I called upon him several times to pay my 
respects; but the alteration I perceived in his 
conduct towards me & the manner in which he 
received my visits soon convinced me that they 
were not welcome and that I must for the future 
decline them. 

To what cause this was to be imputed I was at a 
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loss to guess. To ascribe it to the effects of his 
new dignity would have been to disparage his 
understanding. I was sometimes induced to think 
it might be owing to his having, soon after his 
election, failed to make an impression on me by 
his attempts to vilify & lessen in my opinion the 
character of the late hon” M* Lynch, of whose 
understanding virtue and patriotism I entertained 
the highest opinion and for whom I had had the 
sincerest friendship and affection; and that he 
was not more successful in his endeavoars to per- 
suade me that Moses, the man of God & deliverer 
of Israel, was an imposter and that he deceived 
the Israelites at Mount Sinai by his having had 
the knowledge of the use of gun powder. But 
whatever the cause might be, I confess freely that 
I was of too proud a spirit to brook indignities 
and that I scorned to court any man however high 
in office, by fawning, cringing or servility. I 
therefore declined any farther attendance. This 
I presume gave mortal offence. 

Soon after, when by a severe attack of the 
cholera morbus, a disorder, to which my constitu- 
tion is incident, I was prevented from attending 
Congress, he seized the opportunity, and at the 
afternoon meeting pronounced a furious invective 
against me, endeavouring to persuade Congress, 
that by some act, which he was pleased to con- 
strue into disrespectful behaviour to him, I meant 
to insult the dignity of that body. Of this I was 
informed the same evening by some members, 
who did me the honor to call and visit me in my 
chamber. As I was conscious I had given no just 
cause, and as I could not then bring myself to 
think this proceeded from a malicious intention to 
injure me, I imagined there must be some mis- 
understanding. As soon, therefore, as I recovered 
strength sufficient to walk, I went to Congress and 
waited impatiently the whole morning, expecting 
he would have called upon me for an explanation 
of my conduct. As he did not condescend to do 
this, I took an opportunity after the adjournment, 
at night, to mention my surprize at what I had 
been informed of and desired him to let me know, 
in what I had so highly offended as to oblige him 
to complain of me to Congress. He denied his 
having made any complaint and asked, who in- 
formed me. I told him some members of Con- 
gress. He replied, it is a damned lie, they are 
damned liars that informed. The expressions 
stuck me dumb with surprize. He left the room. 





Turning about I happened to see one of the gen- 
tlemen, who had given me the information. I 
told him what had passed. We walked out to- 
gether. The night was dark. As we passed the 
end of the house conversing on the subject, M' 
Laurens had stopped and hearing our conversa- 
tion, though we did not see him, he repeated 
aloud. It is a damned lie. I cannot say which 
was greatest, my wonder or resentment. How- 
ever we passed on without making any reply; as 
I determined not to take any farther step until I 
had advised with my friends. But in a short time 
after my resentment was lost in grief and astonish- 
ment, when, in the midst of public distress, I saw 
him at the afternoon sessions so far unmindful of 
his station and dignity as to rise and debate ques- 
tions as a delegate, then sit down and as president, 
hear himself replied to, and at one time in one of 
such debates so far forget himself as, to answer 
from the chair an honourable member from North 
Carolina, by singing aloud ‘Poor little Penny, 
poor little penny, sing tan-tarra-ra-ra’’—and at 
another time when he was reading a report 
brought in by an: honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts bay, which was under debate, to stop, in 
the middle of a sentence, & exclaim ‘‘ Solomon 
gundy! did you ever see such a Solomon gundy”’ 
which raised such indignation, that the honorable 
member left the room, and soon after Congress 
adjourned. 

After this I took no farther notice of what had 
passed vespecting myself; determining to be upon 
my guard and to give as little cause for complaint 
as possible. This I found the more necessary, as 
he continued by a thousand indescribable ways to 
teaze, irritate and provoke me. 

During that winter I enjoyed but a very indif- 
ferent state of health and had very little assistance 
in the office, while at the same time, by the criti- 
cal state of public affairs and occurrences which 
happened, the business of the office was accumu- 
lated to a very great degree, and the sitting twice 
a day allowed me less time to dispatch it. This 
gave him many favourable opportunities which he 
studiously embraced to teaze me with messages 
and sending for papers which he must be con- 
vinced it was not in my power to have ready and 
which he must have known would be sent to him 
as soon as finished. These messages were gener- 
ally sent by his coachman when I was at dinner or 
supper and sometimes when I was going to bed. 
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For it seemed to me, he carefully attended to my 
hours of refreshment & rest and chose I should 
enjoy as little of either as possible. This however 
I bore patiently without murmur or complaint, and 
I think without shewing any marks of discontent 
or uneasiness. Though for months together scarce 
a day passed without a visit from his coachman at 
improper times and often with messages and on 
business, which with all due deference to his better 
judgment, I thought at the time, might as well 
have been dispensed with. However I took not 
the least notice of this nor did I keep minutes of 
transactions as they occurred. I wished to forget 
them, that I might preserve a respect for a man so 
highly honoured by his country. And this would 
have been the case, had I not, by the present occa- 
sion, been forced to this painful recollection which 
I thought necessary, in order to convince you that 
his present conduct is only the result of a pre- 
meditated and long concocted plan to lessen me 
in the opinion of Congress. 

With regard to the affair of M* Lanenville, I 
remember the circumstances very particularly. A 
committee had brought in a report, to which many 
objections were made in Congress. The debates 
were warm and interesting so as to occasion the 
calling for the yeas & nays which was then not 
usual except on important questions. Congress 
differed in many respects from their committee, 
which occasioned many amendments and interline- 
ations and prolonged the session till late in the 
afternoon. As soon as I got home, which was 
some time after Congress rose, as I had to stay & 
take care of the public papers, I sat down to din- 
ner, and immediately after began to enter on the 
journal the proceedings & resolutions of Con- 
gress, when James his coachman ‘‘ the young man 
who”’ as he informs you ‘‘ acted as his secretary,”’ 
called with the president’s compliments and desire 
that I would send him the resolutions that had 
passed respecting the french gentlemen. I desired 
him to give my compliments to the president and 
inform him that they were not yet ready, that as 
soon as they were, I would send him an attested 
copy. With this message he went and returned 
immediately with the president’s compliments & 
desire that I would send him the journal, as he 
only wanted to see the resolutions. I desired him 
to return my compliments to the president and in- 
form him, I had not yet quite finished the entry. 
Presently he returns with a message which, as far 





as my memory serves he delivered in these words. 
‘* The president desires you will send him the re- 
port, he wants to see it as it is’’ and added ‘‘ M" 
Duer and the french gentleman are there waiting 
and want to see it. 

The reason of this demand I could not compre- 
hend and the manner of it surprized me. 

I replied give my compliments to the president 
and inform him I cannot send the report ; it is so 
erased (or scratched this term I may have possibly 
used) and interlined with amendments that it is 
not proper to be shewn to the gentleman. Pre- 
sently after he came back and knocked at the door, 
I went into the entry, where he delivered the fol- 
lowing message. ‘‘ The president gives his com- 
pliments, says he’s much obliged and must sub- 
mit.’’ Isaid it is very well and made him a bow. 
Then returning into the room repeated by way of 
exclamation (for I was astonished at the proceed- 
ing) that part of the message He must submit ! 

M’ Duer immediately after called on me and 
told me the president was much incensed. I re- 


| peated to him the whole transaction and shewed 


him the report and he*expressed himself as per- 
fectly satisfied with the impropriety of sending it. 

That M* Custer might have delivered as from 
me the answer set down in the paper of charges, I 
will not dispute. But surely M’ Laurens must have 
known that ‘‘I have it only scradd/ed on a piece 
of paper’ bears no marks of my language. 

As to what relates to the commission of the 
hon™ John Adams, I cannot, with all my recollec- 
tion remember a single circumstance. But the 
answers set down are so strange and to me so im- 
probable, especially that one who, for these five 
years passed or at least from the roth of May 1775 
has so wholly devoted himself to the business of 
Congress as to deny himself all relaxation and 
amusements, scarcely allowing time for refresh- 
ment and sleep, who in that time has written so 
many volumns and reams of paper and who by 
that close attention & devotion to the service of 
Congress has impaired his constitution, sacrificed 
his health and endangered his life, should without 
good reason refuse to take the trouble of only 
writing his name: This I say is so improbable, 
that I cannot admit the charge until.it is better 
supported. 

The next charge that I returned for answer 
‘*that I had not the key of the office—that it was 
with one of the clerks and that I did not know 
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where they lodged,’’ though I do not recollect it, 
I adinit in its fullest extent. Because for some 
time after Congress returned to Philadelphia the 
office was kept in a room of the hon’ doct Ship- 
pen’s house. M'B P. Smith and M' Edison at- 
tended the office and in the evening one or other 
of them locked up the room and kept the key and 
for some time I did not know where they lodged. 
The mentioning these circumstances which were 
true, to M’ Young when frequently sent, as is 
charged, for attested copies of resolves proves that 
Iwas not accustomed to give short answers, and 
that I was willing to stand excused to the president 
for not instantly complying with his request, as I 
was wont to do, when the office was kept in the 
house where I lived. 

That my answers were given ‘‘ abruptly and un- 
mannerly’’ I must take leave with all deference to 
M* Young’s opinion, to deny. I think I might 
safely rest it with M* Young to testify, whether on 
all occasions, as well when he was clerk in the 
secretary’s office, as afterward, when secretary to 
the president of Congress, I did not treat him 
with politeness and respect. I cannot say that I 
shewed the same marks of personal attention to 
M’ Custer. I treated him with the civility due to 
M* Lauren’s’ servant. I did not ask him to sit 
down and enter into conversation with him, but 
dispatched the business on which he came and 
sent him back with it or with an answer to the 
message he brought as speedily as possible, which 
I thought was shewing the greater respect to his 
master. And even after I understood that he was 
employed in the office of secretary as well as 
coachman, steward and butler to the president of 
Congress and entrusted with their most secret dis- 
patches, I could not readily accommodate myself 
to the principles of despotic monarchies, where 
the favour of the prince ensures honor and his 
pleasures levels all distinctions. 

As to the affair of the fishery bill the circum- 
stances as I remember are as follow. That morn- 
ing being afflicted with a nervous headach, I went 
into the office before Congress met and was sitting, 
my head reclined on my hands, when M* Laurens 
came in and asked for the bill. M* Bond gave 
him a bundle of acts and bills. He took out the 
one he wanted and having written something on a 
piece of paper delivered it across the Desk to M* 
Bond, then took up the bill which he had taken 
out of the bundle and was about to withdraw. As 





there had been just before a charge in the news- 
papers, that some papers which had been deposited 
in the office were missing, and an insinuation, that 
they were removed or secreted for sinister purposes, 
I had given strict charge to the young gentlemen, 
the clerks in the office to observe, in delivering 
out papers, the orders of Congress, which were hatt 
no paper should be delivered out, without leave 
first obtained from Congress and then leaving a 
receipt for the same. Lest the present might serve 
as a precedent for the young gentlemen to dispense 
with the strict line of rule, I rose and went to the 
desk and finding as I suspected that the paper, 
which the honorable member had delivered to 
Mr’ Bond was a receipt, I told M* Laurens, that 
was not sufficient: that previous to a members 
taking a paper out of the office the order of Con- 
gress was that leave be obtained of the house and 
then a receipt given. When he doubted there 
there being such a rule or order of Congress, I 
called for the journal and pointed it out to him. 
He then endeavoured to distinguish between that 
he had taken and an office paper and mentioned 
that there was a duplicate in the office. But as I 
could not see the distinction and was not satisfied 
that there being duplicates would warrant me in 
dispensing with the rule and delivering out one of 
them, I told him I could not consent. He then 
said he would speak to the president and afterward, 
that he would take the consequences, and walked 
towards the door. But turned and asked if he 
might not have a copy, [ replied yes, every mem- 
ber has a right to a copy of every paper he pleases 
to demand, unless there is a special order to the 
contrary. Afterwards he sat down, made as I 
suppose an extract, called for his receipt, left the 
bill & withdrew. I had returned to the table 
and sat down, being in great pain. When he had 
got as far as the door, he returned towards me and 
with a formal bow thanked me for my politeness 
with a view as I supposed to provoke a reply. 
However I only returnnd the bow and kept si- 
lence. These are the circumstances as near as I 
can recollect. M* Bond and M'* Edison were both 
in the office at the time and may if necessary be 
examined. What epithet the committeee will be 
pleased to affix to this conduct I must submit to 
their judgment. As tothe information that ‘ since 
that time I have suffered papers to be taken even 
out of the secret depository and carried away with- 
out the permission of Congress.’’ I can only say 
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that I never refused any member the free liberty 
of taking, without permission asked of Congress 
or receipt given, any paper he asked for down into 
the Congress room or into the chamber adjoining 
and there reading or making extracts as he pleased 
till the adjournment, at which time I expected the 
paper would be returned. I will also confess that 
at the adjournment several members have through 
inadvertence or not attending to the rule carried 
papers away, for which I have expressed uneasiness 
& dissatisfaction ; but that I have knowingly and de- 
signedly violated the rule will rest with him to 
prove. 

As to the late unhappy affair, which constitutes 
the last charge, I solemnly declare I had not the 
most distant thought or intention of giving the 
honorable member or any other the least offence. 
I had frequently heard M* Lovell who has had a 
principal direction and management in printing 
the weekly journals and ordering the distribution, 
for as to myself I never before took any concern 
in the matter as I did not consider it any part of 
my business, I say I had frequently heard him 
mention that there was only one for each member 
printed upon a fine paper and brought into Con- 
gress—that if any member wanted to send copies 
to their state they might be supplied with others 
printed on a common paper. I had heard him 
likewise complain that by some members taking 
more than one of those brought to Congress others 
were deprived and by that means their setts were 
broken and if they had a mind to have them at the 
end of the year bound into a volumn, they must 
supply the deficiency with those on common paper 
which would disfigure the volumn. For this rea- 
son when I took up the bundle, as M* Lovell was 
absent, I determined to oblige all and as I imagined 
offend none by delivering each member one. Ac- 
cordingly I opened the bundle and as there were 
several members at the table I distinguished M* 
Laurens by delivering him one first. When he 
asked for another, I desired him to stay till I had 
delivered one to each member. When he repeated 
his demand, he did it in a tone and manner, that 
I confess gave me offence, and at the instant de- 
termined me to pursue the resolution I had first 
taken. When he persisted. and seized the bundle 
in my left hand and endeavouring to take it by 
force, I wrenched it from him. But afterward, 
when he used abusive language and threatened to 
kick me, I felt my indignation kindled to that 
degree, that I am glad, I had so far the command 





of myself as only to put myself in an attitude of 
defence and say ‘‘ you dare not.”’ 

I have now lived fifty years, and this is the first 
time I ever received such an insult. 

After I had gone rounc the room and delivered 
one to each member present, he came up and 
asked for another which I then gave him out of 
the few that remained. However the event shewed 
that I was right in my first conjecture that there 
was not more than one for each member attend- 
ing ; ForasI continued to distribute to the members 
as they came in I found that M* McKean had the last 
and that there was not one left for M' Matthews. 

Upon the whole, gentlemen, I submit myself to 
your judgment and am 

with the sincerest respect, Gentlemen 
Your obedient and most humble serv‘ 


Chal thames or 


Monday Sept." 6. 1779. 

In attempting to form an opinion of the causes 
of this controversy, we must bear in mind that 
both the parties were gentlemen of high standing, 
and steadfast patriots throughout the war. It 
seems that they had been perfectly friendly until 
Mr. Laurens’s elevation to the Presidency, and 
that very soon thereafter began the estrangement 
which culminated in this written war; we infer 
from this that Mr. Laurens had a full share of 
that arbitrary, super-authoritative manner which 
so often characterizes Southern gentlemen of re- 
cognized ability.’ He doubtless betrayed this, 
inadvertently it may be, in his.intercourse as Presi- 
dent with the Secretary, and thus challenged the lat- 
ter’s sensitive dignity to resent the apparent affront. 

As to the action of the Congress in the prem- 
ises, may we not surmise that, recognizing the in- 
trinsic worth of both -parties and comprehending 
the merits of the dispute as well, they sought to 
reconcile them and to allay the mutual irritation ? 
Whether such was the course of Congress, and 
whether successful or not, we cannot know, as the 
whole matter was wisely excluded from the Jour- 
nal—to publish it at that time could serve no 
good purpose, and might bring reproach on the 
cause which was supposed to engross the minds and 
hearts of all true men in and out of the Congress. 


1An inference which appears to derive support from the 
fact that, in the case of Mr. Laurens, the Congress failed to 
tender the thanks it was wont to tender upon the retirement 
of a President. 
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Tue American of to-day who reads of the 
Revolutionary period of his country cannot but 
marvel that in the midst of those most trying times 
there could have been Americans who actually 
sympathized with and actively sustained and as- 
sisted their country’s oppressors. We can view 
the tories of the Revolution only with contempt 
and loathing. But how different, how intensely 
the opposite, is the sentiment of our hearts when 
we read of the noble-bearted foreigners whose love 
of the cause of popular liberty was so strong as to 
induce them to leave their native climes, their 
homes and their kindred and friends, and to come 





LAFAYETTE, 


over and help our patriot ancestors in achieving 


the independence of the American States. The 
true-hearted American of to-day cannot but regard 
with fervent gratitude and ardent affection the 
memory of Kosciuszko, of Pulaski, of De Kalb, of 
Steuben; but that gratitude becomes yet more 
fervent, that affection becomes love, as we con- 
template the Marquis de Lafayette. 

The representative of a noble French family, 
an idol of French society, a favorite of the French 
court, with ample wealth and every inducement 
to remain at home and enjoy the comforts, the 
luxuries, the joys, the pleasures of life in the 
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LAFAYETTE’s INTRODUCTION TO SILAS DEANE BY Baron DEKALB. 
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highest circles of his mative France—above and | the warm opposition of his kindred, the positive 
beyond all else, with a charming, sweet young | interdict of his sovereign, nay, even the dissuasion 
wife to bind him to his home with the ties of holy | of America’s representative in France, could not 
happy love—his devotion to the cause of mankind | damp his ardor, could not check his zeal, could 
the cause of human freedom, the cause of true | not shake his resolution. He loved the great 
liberty, was the sole inducement, the sole impell- | principles for which the American patriots were 


ing motive to offer his services to the American | fighting, and he was immovable in his determina- 
patriots; so enthusiastic was that devotion that! tion to attest that love by enlisting his sword in 
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the conflict, by periling his life and honor in the | departure will have; and, since you cannot get a 
field of battle. His reply to Franklin, when that | vessel, I shall procure and fit out one, to carry 
great American sought to discourage this purpose, | your despatches to Congress and me to America.”’ 
shows the peculiar character of this young French | Thus when a difficulty arises in finding a vessel 
nobleman in a most favorable light : | to bear him to the American shores, how promptly 

‘* Hitherto, I have only cherished your cause; | he removes that difficulty by the use of his pri- 
now I am going to serve it. * The lower it is in | vate means in securing a vessel. Then, having 
the opinion of the people, the greater effect my | arrived in America and proffered his services to 
VoL VI.—18 
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the Congress, when that eee al of American rep- 
resentatives hesitates and doubts the expediency 
of accepting those services in the only proper 
manner, by giving the gallant young soldier a 
suitable commission, how nobly he evinces the 
entire absence of selfish considerations and of 
self-assertion, the sublime purity and marvelous 
sincerity of his avowed motives, by offering to 
serve as an unrecognized volunteer without com- 
mand, and without compensation. 

The Nation’s noble Father was not slow to 
comprehend the young French volunteer, nor his 
heart to receive and welcome him to the most 
intimate relations of his military home-circle. 
Washington saw in Lafayette, not an adventurer, 
not a seeker after warlike glory, but a pure, disin- 
terested lover, an honest, earnest devotee of the 
cause which was so dear to his own heart—Wash- 


ington knew Lafayette, and fully appreciated his | 


noble character at their first interview, and the 
friendship, or rather the relationship of father 
and son, then formed, never grew less, but grew 
stronger and warmer on the part of each until the 
death of the elder, when there was not in all 


America a more sincere mourner than the noble 
Lafayette in his far-away France. 


We shall not follow Lafayette in his doings in 
the American army; the scores of histories of our 
Revolution all record these, and we are not writ- 
ing his biography ; we have not herein to do with 
his exploits, but simply to study his character and 
the nature of his relations to our country. 

Lafayette, in coming to America simply and 
purely obeyed the dictates of his warm love, his 
intense devotion, to liberty and human freedom ; 
but under the influence of his truly filial attach- 
ment to Washington, seconded and sustained by 
the sentiments he could not but see were enter- 
tained towards him by all the patriots of the land, 
he learned to regard the young Republic itself 
with the fond affection of a son; he learned to 
the American Nation with as sincere an 
attachment as a native patriot could feel; he 
became, indeed, almost an American. One of the 
most striking and the most touching illustrations 
of his peculiar identification of himself with our 
country, is found in his letter to Mrs. Joseph 
Reed, the President of the Society of Ladies, 
organized in Philadelphia in 1780, for the noble 
purpose of relieving the sufferings of the patriot 
soldiers ; his language is not that of a mere friend 
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and well- whine but that of a brother—not that 
of a foreigner, but that of an American patriot. 
But we have other impressive illustrations of his 
warm love for the American Republic. Can we 
wish a stronger token than his journey to France 
in 1779 to secure active intervention and assistance 
for America, and his glad return with the in- 
telligence of his success in obtaining a fleet and 
an army, besides a considerable supply of clothing, 
guns, and ammunition? nor was he content with 
this, he actually purchased with his own money 
a large quantity of swords and other equipage 
which he presented to his own command. Then 
we have his second trip to France, after Corn- 
wallis’s surrender, when he went zealously to work 
recruiting an army for his beloved America; the. 
fact that the conclusion of the war and ratification 
of peace made this army unnecessary does not 
render Lafayette’s effort any less an evidence of 
his devoted love towards America. But even the 
fact that the assured independence of the American 
States rendered his services no longer necessary, 
could not repress his ardent love—he must once 
more come over and see the realization of his 
hopes and prayers, the fruition of his labors, in 
the establishment of the free Republic. Even the 
lapse of forty years did not weaken this attachment 
to the United States, and in 1824, he came gladly 
in response to an invitation to revisit these prosper- 
ous States. And he had ample testimony during this 
visit that his love of our Nation was heartily recip- 
rocated by the people with absolute unanimity. 
So long as our American Republic continues, so 
long as the American people cherish with fond affec- 
tion the memory of George Washington, even so 
long should every American cherish, with love 
second only to that entertained to the great chief, 
the name and fame of the MARQuIS DE LAFAYETTE. 
Remarks.—The illustrations ac- 
companying this article have been 
prepared with special care ; the por- 
trait, engraved by Rea, is from a 
French portrait of Lafayette in 
1777, while the small medallion 
picture is a copy of the portrait 
upon the medal voted to the Mar- 
quis by the famous Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard, of the City of New York, on the Centennial 
Birthday of Washington, which was illustrated and 
described in the American Historical Record, 1874, 
page 492. ; 
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By RosA NouUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wife,’ “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ and “Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER X. NIDDERDALE COTTAGE. 

‘*Wuo is Honor Nethecote ?”’ 

Dym’s curiosity began to feel aggravated by the 
constant recurrence of this name. Who could this 
mysterious individual be, who seemed to be the 
presiding spirit of the day, so that nothing could 
be done without her supervision? Was she young, 
or old? If she were Humphrey’s sister, was she 
plain and freckled as he was? Dym wondered. 
There is nothing like a mystery to excite interest. 
An unconscious fascination impelled Dym to every 
spot where Honor Nethecote’s name was men- 
tioned—it seemed to be on the lips of every one, 
rich or poor. 

‘*Honor’s taste—how beautiful!’’ from Mrs. 
Trevor. ‘‘ Miss Nethecote—ah, she promised Doll 
her fuchsia should be put in a good place.’’ The 


latter sotto voce from a lame, sickly-looking girl, 
who with one crutch was trying to push her way 


through a throng of merry-faced lasses. ‘‘ Ah, 
where’s Phil, I wonder,’’ with a patient sort of 
sigh that excited Dym’s compassion. 

**You are tired—can I help you to find your 
friends? It must be very fatiguing for you in this 
hot tent and with all this crowd,’’ says Dym, in 
her pleasant voice. 

“It is only Doll’s fuchsia, thank you. 
there it is! I can see it over those heads.’’ 

** You had better see it closer,’’ returns Dym, 
kindly. She pilots a way for the lame girl, and 
stations her very carefully where she can get a 
good view of the precious flower. She has no idea 
that this is the object of Guy Chichester’s chivalry 
this morning—the lame dressmaker, Grace Duns- 
ter. Grace looks up with sparkling eyes. ‘‘Isn’t 
it beautiful ? I wish Doll could see how well it 
looks. If it had been a child we couldn’t have 
tended it more. Phil used to wash its leaves and 
count the buds every morning. I think the squire 
will be pleased with it. Phil will carry it up when 
the show is over.’’ 

**Is ft a present for the squire ?’’ asks Dym, 
with a winning look. She hears all about it pre- 
sently, when she and Grace are sitting together on 
a-shady seat on a hillock under some trees. The 
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bands tune up as briskly as though they were in 
the Cheltenham or Montpelier gardens. Mrs. Chi- 
chester and her court have retired to the coolest 
tent; the villagers are beginning to come in, in 
knots of twos and threes. Dym sees Phillis waik- 
ing with her fellow-servants from the Hall. Mis- 
tress Dorothy, in her black silk and Paisley shawl, 
curtsies primly as she passes the hillock where Dym 
and her lame companion sat. 

‘*T should like to hear all about it, Grace,’’ says 
Dym, settling herself comfortably against the tree- 
trunk; and Grace, nothing loth, complies. 

It was a long story, but Dym did not weary of 
it—possibly because it reminded her of Will’s, 
wherein Mr. Chichester was ever the hero; with- 
out doubt he was Grace’s hero. The little dress- 
maker’s eyes filled with tears when she spoke of 
his generosity and goodness. 

Grace Dunster lived over Burgess, the tailor’s ; 
she had two little rooms there, which she called 
home. But she did not live alone; she had two 
young sisters, whom she had to maintain with her 
needle. 

Grace did not dwell much on their poverty and 
struggles—it was not for naught that Grace Duns- 
ter had that sweet, earnest face ; patience and en- 
durance was written in every feature of it—but she 
spoke of Doll, who had epileptic fits, and would 
not live to be a woman; and Phil, who turned 
out to be a girl, ‘‘ who is very rough, but homely, 
miss, and scours and cleans up so nicely, and helps 
me with a white seam when her lessons are done 
and the other girls are at play.’’ 

And then Grace related, but very briefly, how 
her foot had been bad from a child, and how it 
grew worse and worse, ‘till the bone seemed to 
be on fire with the pain ;’’ and Grace worked on 
by day, and cried herself to sleep at night, but 
softly, so as not to awake Phil; and how her face 
grew pale and pinched-like with the constant 
trouble of it, and folks said she would go into 
consumption and die; and then how this came 
about to the squire’s ears, and one day, when 
Grace was sitting alone, sobbing a bit over her 
work—just for relief’s sake—the squire and Miss 
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Nethecote came in together, and were both oll 
them so kind, and the squire asked her if she | 
would be a good, brave girl, and do what he tol< | 
her; and when she said ‘* Yes,’’ but very wander- 
ingly, he told her that Miss Nethecote had offered | 
to take Phil and Doll home to Nidderdale Cottage, 
and promised her old servant should look after 
Doll; but that he was going to send Grace down 
to a grand London hospital, where the cieverest 
doctors in the world would see her poor foot, and 
tell her what must be done to it; and when Grace 
cried, though it was only out of pure gratitude 
and joy like, ‘‘at being so thought of, miss,’’ he 
promised there and then that he would come up 
to London and see her. 

And he kept his word, and came twice or thrice 
into the great hospital ward when the amputation 
was over, and Grace was relieved of her life-long 


burden ; nay, more, when the doctors said it 


would be long before she would be strong and fit 
for work again, he sent her to another beautiful 
hospital, built somewhere on the seashore, where 


for six happy weeks Grace could see the waves rip- 
pling over the sand, and drink in health with the 
sweet sea-breezes. 

Nor did his kindness end there; ‘‘ for if he did 
not meet me himself at the station and bring me 
home in his fine open carriage, which will hold 
eight comfortable, miss ; and there I found Phil 
and Doll and Miss Nethecote, and the tea-table 
all dressed up with flowers, just as though it were 
a school feast. Why, it is making you cry, miss, 
I declare !”’ 

Dym did actually brush away a tear. The nar- 
rative, simple as it was, moved her to tearful 
interest. What a great benevolent heart it must 
be that could interest itself in the trouble of a 
poor seamstress! Other men were doubtless as 
generous as Mr. Chichester; many a one would 
have sent the poor little sufferer to the London 
hospital, and, perhaps, even to the convalescent 
home—the lives of rich men abound in such deeds 
of largesse and almsgiving—but who among these 
Dives in purple would have troubled themselves 
with even a thought of the girl lying lonely and 
home-sick in her distant ward, pining for news of 
Doll and Phil, and ready to cry her eyes out with 
joy over the beautiful letter Miss Nethecote had 
sent, enclosing a note in round hand from Phil ; 
and who but the squire would have brought his 





carriage around to the sation door, and himself 


supported poor little Grace’s tottering steps down 
those dreadful stone stairs! But the climax of 
the story, the flower-decked table, brought her, 
back to the old grievance: ‘*Who was Miss 
Nethecote ?’?’ And she was about to put some 
leading question to Grace when Mr. Nethecote 
himself appeared at the foot of the hillock. 

He doffed his straw hat, and looked so hard at 
Dym that she felt frightened. She found out after- 
wards that he was very short sighted. 

** Miss Elliott—ah, Grace, how d’ye do? In 
pleasant company, I see—Miss Elliott, the squire 
wants you to come down to the tent and have some 
refreshments, before it is too hot and crowded.”’ 

He had not forgotten her, then? Dym looked 
pleased, but returned rather diffidently that she 
would rather stay where she was, unless Mrs. Chi- 
chester wanted her. 

‘“*Madam doesn’t want you,’’ returned Mr. 
Nethecote brusquely ; ‘‘ there’s a regular bevy of 
dowagers in there,’’ nodding contemptuously to 
the tent below. ‘‘*See the conquering Hero 
comes,’ that’s out of compliment to you, squire,’’ 
as Guy Chichester’s broad shoulders appeared 
below. ‘‘ Here is a rebel for you! Miss Elliott 
won’t obey orders—rather stop where she is.’’ 

Mr. Chichester looked up and smiled. ‘As 
though you can expect anything but contradiction 
from a woman, Humphrey,’ in a tone of unusual 
benevolence. ‘‘Can’t you bring her and Grace 
something good upthere? Miss Elliott, I think 
after all you put on that pink gown for effect— 
you are so determined to show it. Halloo, Ber- 
wick, what are you after?’’ as the boy rushed past 
him, panting and breathless. 

“‘T am only going to the house to fetch my 
wickets and bat, cousin Guy; those fellows up 
there want to get up a game of cricket. Well, 
what now, squire?’’ as Guy coolly took him by 
the shoulders and marched him off in a different 
direction, to where a knot of boys were assem- 
bled. 

‘*T say, you boys, who proposed cricket ?”’ 

The squire’s tone was so awful, that consterna- 
tion and silence prevailed, till a small boy said, 
‘* Burgess, sir ;’’ and was instantly hustled to the 
front. 

‘“Who was that who peached on the other? 
Tim Rydell? Tim, I pity your father. I 
wouldn’t be the father of a sneak. Burgess, 
stand forward.”’ 
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‘* Yes, squire.’’ 

A sturdy curly-haired boy planted himself be- 
fore the squire, grinning from ear to ear. 

‘¢ You are the culprit, Ned, are you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, squire,’’ perfectly unabashed by the 
publicity of the rebuke. 

‘You are the boy who seduced stilts and mon- 
keys into this ground, and now you propose 
cricket.’’ 

‘* Well, we tossed up heads and tails, and cricket 
came down heads; and Brooks said dancing was 
slow, and-we couldn’t manage prisoner’s base, 
and Master Burke he offered to fetch his bat and 
things; and it is such a nice smooth bit of land, 
squire,’’ finished Ned, in a wheedling tone. 

‘You are a nice set of scamps, you are! Do 
you think cricket balls are sugar-plums, that they 
can be allowed amongst the tents and dresses? 
Do you want Miss Nethecote to act long-stop, as 
she did last year, when the ball from your bowl- 
ing, Burgess, nearly knocked down Grace Dun- 
ster? Did I not interdict cricket then and there? 
What do you mean by such gross disobedience? 
Berwick, J am ashamed of you!”’ 

‘* Please, cousin Guy—’”’ 

‘¢ Please, squire’’—a chorus of ‘O sir!’’ 

‘*Not a word. I hate insubordination. Boys, 
you all know me—that I will be minded. Ber- 
wick, you deserve a thrasning ; only your mother 
would never forgive .me; nevertheless, you and 
Burgess, as ringleaders, must quick march off the 
field; and you may take that little sneak Tim 
Rydell with you. Come, be off with you !’’ 

** Nay, nay, I'll go bail for them, squire,”’ in 
Humphrey Nethecote’s tones, 

‘© No bail !’’ was the severe answer. 

‘* Boys, come to me; I will take you under my 
protection. Mr, Chichester, you cannot refuse a 
favor to a lady—please grant a general amnesty 
and pardon the ringleaders.”’ 

‘*Too bad, Miss Nethecote—you have always a 
trick of turning up when you are not wanted. I 
am not in a mood for forgiveness.’’ 

Dym peeped forward, but there was such a 
crowd around the squire and the boys that, in 
spite of her elevated position, it was impossible to 
see clearly; there were several ladies standing 
near, all strangers to Dym, but the voice did not 
belong to them—it evidently proceeded from one 
of the tent-doors. 

‘*In spite of your remarks, justice must be tem- 





pered with mercy. Boys, make your apology to 
the squire, and promise to do better for the 
future.’’ 

‘* We are sorry, sir.’’ ‘*I wish I had knocked 
my head against a wall before I proposed it,’’ 
added Ned remorsefully; and ‘* Cousin Guy, 1’il 
just carry my bat back,’’ from Berwick. 

‘* Well, is Justice appeased, Mr. Chichester ?’’ 

‘*Oh, go your ways, boys,’’ was the squire’s 
somewhat irritated answer; ‘‘next time, when 
Miss Nethecote is not by to beg you off, I'll thrash 
the whole lot of you.’’ This terrible threat was 
received with a shout of laughter ; and the crowd 
merrily dispersed. 

‘* Got her innings as usual,’’ muttered Mr. Chi- 
chester, as he went back to join the ladies; and 
Humphrey Nethecote came back to Dym with the 
good things he had provided for her and Grace. 

‘* Which was Miss Nethecote ?’’ she asked, lean- 
ing eagerly forward ; but Humphrey, who was assist- 
ing Grace, did not hear her question. By-and-by, 
when they had finished, and Grace, having sighted 
Phil from below, had hastily adjusted her ctutch 
and gone down in search of her, this singular in- 
dividual came and stationed himself against the 
tree-trunk. 

‘*Don’t let me detain-you. I mean, there is 
plenty of room to sit down,’’ Dym hastily added, 
fearing she had been rude. 

‘*¢Eh} what? I am afraid I did not hear you. 
Oh, there is no occasion for me to go down just 
yet—anid the squire asked me particularly to look 
after you.”’ ; 

‘*He is very kind,’’ answered Dym, in a low 
voice. 

‘*Kind! Ah, the squire’s always kind, except 
to those boys just now. Ah, Honor had him 
there. I told Honor once that the squire ought 
to be a Jew; he is so careful to carry out that bit 
of the Mosaic law about the widow, the fatherless, 
and the stranger. I should think you found that 
out at St. Luke’s, didn’t you?’’ with an inter- 
rogative glance. 

Dym wondered what Mr. Nethecote would have 
thought if he had heard the story of Ned Smithers. 
Not but what it was all of a piece with Grace 
Dunster’s hero. Will had done well to warn her 
against hero-worship. She assented very quietly 
to Mr. Nethecote’s question. To tell the truth, 
the worthy Yorkshireman somewhat bored Dym, 
who was a very lively little creature; he had 
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spoiled her ¢é¢e-a-téte with Grace ; and she made 
up her mind with Dymphna-like obstinacy that if 
his sister were like him she must be very plain 
indeed. . 

‘‘ That was a queer idea of the squire’s, taking 
up his residence in Kentish Town, wasn’t it?’’ 
went on Humphrey, in his gruff, good natured 
voice. ‘* There’s no notion what a man may do 
when he is once off his balance. I daresay, if 
your brother were here, he could tell us plenty of 
amusing anecdotes. No matter where he goes or 
what he does, our squire is sure to be talked 
about.’’ 

Dym, who was very shrewd, gathered three 
things from this speech—first, to quote common 
parlance, ‘‘ that there was a screw loose some- 
where ;’’ but this was no news to her. Only the 
expression ‘‘off his balance’ set her thinking 
whether Mr. Chichester might be somewhat wrong 
in his head; but after a minute she rejected this 
idea with disdain; the very thought was disloyal 
to her hero. Next she discovered that this worthy 
Humphrey was bitten with the same enthusiasm, 
and that in some sort of way he was a sturdy 
matter-of-fact prop to the erratic genius of Guy 
Chichester. 

‘*Ho, ho! so the squire has his mentor too,”’ 
she thought gleefully ; but in this respect she was 
wrong. Humphrey Nethecote was not Guy Chi- 
chester’s mentor. 

On the contrary; she found out afterwards, 
though Humphrey in his canine-like fidelity would 
have laid down his life for his friend, he did not 
possess the slightest power or influence over the 
squire—his next speech proved the truth of this. 

‘*Eh, it was an odd idea,’’ he continued mus- 
ingly. ‘* Perhaps I am a little old-fashioned in 
my notions—Honor says I am—but I never can 
see the sense of a man kicking over the traces. 
That’s the squire’s fault; he gets the bit in his 
teeth, a wrong idea in his head, and he bolts off 
with it. Why, if he had stuck to my advice— 
which he never does, bless you—he would have 
just taken the home farm off my shoulders, and 
worked all those new-fangled ideas of his. But 
no; he must be off to Kentish Town, and teaching 
ragged boys in the night school, and doing good. 
ness knows what besides ; and for all I can say, 
Honor only laughs at him.’’ 

Evidently Mr. Nethecote thought that Mr. 
Elliott’s sister would be pretty conversant with 





the squire’s vagaries. She hardly knew what 
answer to make to this strange confidence ; and 
afraid of saying too much, she merely asked, ‘Is 
Honor your sister ?’’ which was a little bit of 
hypocrisy on her part. 

‘*What’s to do now?” he returned, looking at 
her in surprise. ‘‘Of course Honor Nethecote 
must be my sister—my half sister, I should say, 
for the same mother couldn’t have the pair of us.’’ 

‘*Then she is not like you?’’ 

Humphrey Nethecote wrinkled up his light eye- 
brows ; and light eyebrows on a freckled face are 
no beauty. 

**Coom, coom, Miss Elliott, you are trying 
your fu-un on me;’’ for Mr. Nethecote’s speech 
was very broad. ‘‘I must tell the Duchess that— 
like me, indeed!’’ and Mr. Nethecote laughed 
heartily. 

‘* How was I to know?’’ returned Dym, a little 
pertly. ‘*I have not seen your sister.”’ 

** Do you know what a farmer once said to her? 
‘Thee art t’ tightest lass, Miss Nethecote,’ he 
said, ‘not only in the West Riding, but in the 
whole of Yorkshire ; and I'd drive a hard bargain 
to buy thee if thy cheeks weren’t but a verra little 
bit redder.’ How the squire laughed and advised 
Honor to rub her cheeks !” 

Dym was very perplexed, but she began to like 
honest Humphrey in spite of herself. 

‘* Honor would have been up at the Great House 
to see you this morning,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but for 
the bustle of this flower show. It is early days to 
ask you, but I suppose madam, as we call her, is 
very kind to you ?”’ 

‘*Very, but I like the squire best,’’ returned 
Dym, with the fearlessness, but hardly the reticence 
of eighteen. Humphrey gave a low prolonged 
whistle, and stared at her; but Dym’s piquant, 
innocent little face evidently disarmed him, and 
he broke into a candid smile. 

‘* Ah, everybody’s alike, high and low, rich 
and poor, man or woman. I believe there’s the 
bell for the prizes—see how the people are crowd- 
ing in. Shall I elbow you a passage, Miss Elliott, 
or do you prefer the fresh air outside ?”’ 

** Yes, yes; don’t wait for me, please—I know 
you are wanted ;’’ and afraid of monopolizing 
him, Dym ran down the tiny slope and wandered 
about the field by herself rather aimlessly, thinking 
every now and then that even that stupid Hum- 
phrey was better company than none; and keenly 
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alive to the discomfort of being alone in a crowd, 
before many minutes were over she was ready to 
envy Phillis, who was walking with a trim looking 
lad, evidently a mechanic by his dress. 

Phillis blushed and curtsied in answer to Dym’s 
nod ; and then Dym came upon Grace Dunster 
sitting in a shady nook with a shock headed girl 
in a flaming red frock and white pinafore, evidently 
Phil, but both looked so happy that she would 
not disturb them, and wandered on disconsolately 
till she found an empty seat near a stand of exotics ; 
there were very few people about, and in watching 
them Dym got drowsy, and nearly went to sleep. 

She really was dreaming, or something like it ; 
for she opened her eyes and said, ‘‘ Will!’’ when 
a hand was laid on her shoulder. 

‘* Will! no such luck. Here, I’ve found her 
asleep, I do declare !’’ cried Guy Chichester’s 
cheery voice; at which Dym was wide awake in 
a moment. ‘* Here, Honor, come and take this 
child home with you, and give her some tea; my 
mother will not want her—we have twenty to 
thirty people up at the house.’”’ 

‘* Very well!’’ assented a quiet voice behind 
her. 


Dym turned quickly round, aud at last found 
herself face to face with the owner of it. 

And her first impression was that Miss Nethecote 
was the most singular person she had ever met, 
and her next that she was the most beautiful 


woman she had ever seen in her life. And _ this 
opinion was confirmed when she saw her in her 
own home, when the shady hat no longer concealed 
the broad white forehead and wide-open gray eyes. 
The Yorkshire farmer was right. Miss Nethecote 
was very pale, but the shape of the face was per- 
fect ; and Dym had never before seen that peculiar 
shade of brown hair which looks as though the sun 
were always shining on it. 

The singularity, after all, lay chiefly in her 
dress ; in spite of the warmth of the evening and 
the festivity of the occasion, Miss Nethecote wore 
a dark-blue cashmere dress, fitting almost as 
closely as a riding habit, and a low riding hat and 
feathers, ‘‘ Very well,’’ was all she said; but the 
pleasantness of her smile made up for the brevity 
of her greeting, and she held out her hand to 
Dym. It was ungloved, and even in that moment 
of soft pressure a vivid remembrance of Mr. Chi- 
chester’s words in the porch rushed to her memory : 
he had said he ‘liked a large benevolent-looking 





hand.”’ Here it was; woman’s hand as it was, 
Dym’s lithe little fingers seemed quite lost in it. 

Strange that that first moment of greeting should 
bring pain to Dym! Might it not be ominous of 
the strange power and fascination that, in spite of 
all her efforts, Honor Nethecote was to exercise 
over our little heroine? For as time went on Dym 
could have wished she had never seen Honor 
Nethecote’s face; while all the while she loved 
and clave to her, as women have loved and claved 
since the days of Ruth the Moabitess. 

Miss Nethecote, after her brief word of assent, 
seemed to think further delay unnecessary, for she 
turned aside as though to lead the way, but Mr. 
Chichester stopped her. 

‘*If I were you, I would take the short cut 
across the fields; she seems very tired. I will 
make it all right with my mother.” 

Miss Nethecote nodded. ‘‘Come, Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘*Good-night, Honor,’’ looking wistfully after 
them. 

‘* Good-night, squire,’’ with a nonchalant wave 
of her hand, without turning her head. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget mercy when you are dealing with justice 
next time.”’ 

Dym, who felt, lamb like, that she was going 
to be sacrificed to a fresh injury, and was not 
quite easy in her mind as to what Mrs. Chichester 
would say to this proceeding, could not help look- 
ing around as they walked on. Mr. Chichester 
was still standing in the tent door, shading his 
eyes and watching them. They were crossing on 
the unfrequented part of the field. ‘‘Can you 
climb a fence?’’ asked Miss Nethecote abruptly. 
Here was a new inconsistency; fancy this tall 
magnificent looking woman climbing a fence! 
But to Dym’s surprise she achieved it far more 
lightly than even Dym herself. 

‘*T hope you are not afraid of bulls,’’ was the 
next observation; to which Dym, without any 
hesitation, replied that she was very, very much 
afraid of them, and that, if Miss Nethecote would 
allow her, she would rather go back ; and so on. 

This brought matters to a standstill; and Miss 
Nethecote walked on for a minute, as though 
gravely considering the position of affairs. 

‘*If we go back through the village and around 
by the Mill, it will make the difference of more 
than three-quarters of a mile ; and Mr. Chichester 
says you are very tired. So am I,’’ she added, 
seeing Dym was ready to disclaim this eagerly. 
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‘¢ Mr. Trevor’s cattle will certainly be out in the 
field ; I passed them this afternoon, but old Cerberus 
his black bull, was not among them. Yes,’’ she 
continued, with the decision of a general who 
had just reviewed his forces, and had made up his 
mind to do battle—‘‘ yes, I think we can venture ; 
if you are afraid, you shall take the side néarest 
the hedge. I'll promise you for your comfort, 
Miss Elliott, that I will be thoroughly tossed 
before I let them touch you.” 

All this was very terrible to Dym; but there 
was a ‘‘no-appeal’’ sort of tone in Miss, Nethe- 
cote’s voice which made her think an argument 


would be fruitless; evidently there was more than | 


A consciousness of 
not wishing to be Jaughed at made her determined 
to go through with it. She quaked visibly though 
when they came to the meadow, and found it full 
of moving black bodies and formidable horns ; 
though Miss Nethecote pretended not to see it. 
’’ they say; there was 
no awful catastrophe or hairbreadth escape of two 
females down in the Pately Bridge, Nidderdale, 
and Ripon Herald that week. ‘Tossing and goring 
may beTaurus-like qualities; but Squire Trevor’s 
cattle preferred quietly ruminating and whisking 


one strong will in Birstwith. 


‘* Fortune favors the brave, 


off flies to any such amusement; and only one 
sound resembling a bellow made Dym’s heart 
beat more quickly. 

‘* There, the danger is over ; as usual anticipation 


is worse than reality. But I know what our black 
cattle are to a Londoner’s eyes. You would have 
good nerve, Miss Elliott, if you had not a trick 
of turning so pale; in six months you will think 
nothing of going through these fields alone.”’ 

** Never !’’ was the vehement rejoinder. ‘Why, 
how far you live from the village Miss Nethe- 
cote !”’ 

‘* By choice, and not from nece.vity,’’ was the 
somewhat singular reply; and as Dym looked 
surprised. ‘* Before Mr. Trevor came to Birstwith 
my brother wished very much to take his house; 
but I told him it was far too near the Great House 
and the Vicarage, and he gave it up, though it 
was larger and more convenient for him, poor 
fellow; but I could not tolerate living in the 
village.”’ 

‘* Mr. Chichester seems to like it.’’ 

**Oh, the squire! He is no criterion. In spite 
of his liking, he takes care to relieve it often 
enough of his presence. If one were a man, able 


to go to London, Paris, or Rome, or even to 
Kentish Town, when one wished, it might be 
different; but a woman is such a cooped up 
creature,”’ with a sigh ending inasmile. ‘* Why 
I should be obliged to stop in from week end to 
week end, and repent in dust and ashes, whenever 
I add a fresh trimming to my dress, or get a new 
bonnet. I have left off dressing in Birstwith.?’ 

Dym was getting new lightsnow. ‘* You mean 
that every one notices what you have on, and talks 
about. I have heard it is always the case in 
villages.”’ 

‘Oh, the talk-would not hurt me. I never 
hear gossip; it is the base imitation of the real 
article that tries my woman’s soul. Never believe 
a woman is above this weakness, Miss Elliott ; it 
is a libel on our sex. All the good women in the 

sible were fond of dress. Oh, I am no Puritan, 
not I.”’ 

‘I think it is too bad to copy fashions,’’ ex- 
claimed Dym, who was enjoying this thoroughly 
feminine conversation. 

‘*To you? You have a pink bonnet on to-day. 
Yes, it is very pretty—inexpensively trimmed too; 
it will just come within the means of Phillis and 
her sisters; uniess, not being Mrs. Fortescue’s or 
Miss Nethecote’s, it is not fashionable enough for 
them.’’ Then as Dym laughed: ‘‘I assure you 
once, Miss Elliott, I wore a gray silk—I adore 
gray silk. The following Sunday—no, the next 
but one—half the church was in gray. I was not 
in a devout mood, and I counted fifteen, in all 
materials, from gray rep and poplin down to 
mousseline de laine and gray duffle. Absurd, was 
it not?’ as Dym laughed. ‘* Now you may form 
some sort of conjecture why I dislike living in a 
village. One may wear out Birstwith patience by 
adhering closely to one costume; but in other 
ways how is Birstwith’s curiosity to be baffled ?”’ 

Miss Nethecote had a slow, musing way of 
talking occasionally, but she looked up now and 
spoke more quickly. 

‘¢ Ah, there’s our house—Nidderdale House, or 
Cottage we will call it—you can see the low gray 
roof shining through the trees.”’ 

‘*And that other one?’’ asked Dym, pointing 
to a building a little farther down the road. 

*¢Oh, that is Woodside, where Mr. Grey, the 
doctor, lives. It is a little out of the way for his 





practice, but there was no house vacant in the 
| village. His wife isa sad invalid. I have been 
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sitting with her nearly all the afternoon, gossiping 
and playing with her babies.”’ 

‘«Do you like her? Is she nice???’ For Dym 
had a laudable desire to learn all she could of her 
future neighbors. 

“‘ Ves, I like her very much; she is the nicest 
woman in Birstwith,’’ was the frank rejoinder. 


‘¢What, nicer than Mrs. Chichester?’’ But 


Dym was sorry for her thoughtless remark after- | 


wards. A slight, almost imperceptible, change 
came over Miss Nethecote’s fine face; but when 
Dym looked again it was gone. Possibly Miss 
Nethecote thought honesty was the best policy, for 
her answer was very straightforward. 

‘Well perhaps I am not a fair judge; I like 
Mrs. Chichester extremely, but then we never 
can get on together. When two women have two 
such wills, it would be wonderful if they were not 
to clash sometimes. Don’t you like a thoroughly 
helpless woman ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ returned Dym promptly, finding it was 
necessary to assert her own individuality, ‘‘ not at 
all.’’ 

‘“‘That ,is because you are helpless yourself. 
What,’’ as Dym seemed bent on defending herself, 
“don’t you like to lean all your weight on some- 
body? Is not it ** Will, Will!’’ from morning to 
night? You see, a little bird tells me all manner 
of things, Miss Elliott. One of these days it will 
not be ‘ Will,’’ but somebody else.’’ 

**T am sure I shall not like Mrs. Grey,’’ re- 
turned Dym viciously. What was the use of 
asserting herself? Already she was worsted in 
her argument. Of course she was helpless, and 
she knew it; but Miss Nethecote need not have 
found it out so soon; she was as bad as, or even 
worse than the squire himself. 

**You are deciding on poor evidence. If we 
were not both so tired, I would take you on to 
Woodside, and make you retract your words before 
tea. As it is, I will content myself with observing 
that Esther Grey is the sweetest woman and the 
worst wife I ever saw ; if she were not such a good 
mother, I might declare her unredeemable.”’ 

**My mind refuses to admit such an incon- 
sistency, Miss Nethecote.’’ 

** You are afraid you spoke prematurely. Pray 
don’t go to Mrs. Fortescue for her opinion of my 
favorite; she says Esther is a wretched manager, 
and that Mr. Grey has a sad time of it with 
an ailing wife, six children, and small means; 





and perhaps she is right. Well, we all have our 
faults; it is feccav? with most of us. Now, is this 
not a pretty corner ?”’ 

They had crossed the last field, and had come 
out on a little patch of white road shaded with 
trees, and with a trout stream flowing beside it. 
Beyond lay a picturesque piece of broken grass 
land, resembling a miniature common. 

‘¢The air is fresher and more bracing up here 
than if we lived lower down in the valley. Well, 
welcome to Nidderdale Cottage, Miss Elliott,’’ 
and unlocking a door in the wall, Dym found 
herself in a pleasant garden—half garden, half 
orchard—with a trim little lawn and straggling 
walks, bordered with apple trees, and a long gray 
cottage, with a bow window, the porch quite 
smothered with honeysuckle and roses, 

‘* What a dear place !’’ cried Dym. There was 
a bubble ard trickle of water everywhere ; on the 
lawn was a bed of creamy tea roses, in every corner 
and even through the trees, gleamed tall turk’s 
cap lillies ; a sweetbrier hedge steeped the evening 
air with fragrance; some doves cooed from the 
roof. ‘* How sweet and still it all is! Of course 
it is not so grand, but it is prettier far than Ingle- 
side.’’ 

«¢Oh, don’t speak against Ingleside ! I love it,’’ 
returned Miss Nethecote, rather contradictively. 

‘Yes, it is pretty enough, and Humphrey takes 
great pains with it. But if women have cages, I 
should like mine to be a gilded one. The rooms 
are not high or large enough for my taste ; but all 
the same,’’ continued this singular being, ‘‘I 
suppose I shall live and die here.’’ 

Dym made no answer. To her Nidderdale 
Cottage appeared a perfect: Paradise. 
were not large, certainly, and were evidently few 
in number, but they were furnished with exquisite 
taste, and in perfect accordance with the cottage- 
like exterior. The principal sitting room—Miss 
Nethecote corrected her when she said drawing 
room—was fitted up with gray damask, and had 
rose hangings; and Honor’s room was full of 
beautiful things—Parian statuettes, Swiss carvings, 
a kneeling figure in Genoese marble, and Roman 
mosaics were prettily grouped on table and bracket. 
“After all,”’ as Dym thought, ‘‘ there was no 
lack of gilding in Miss Nethecote’s cage.’”’ Guy 
Chichester had said that whatever Humphrey 
Nethecote touched turned to gold. It certainly 
seermed as though it were his hobby to lavish 
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pretty things on his sister. In spite of the low 
ceiling and latticed windows, she thought that 
there was not arvom in Ingleside more to her 
taste than Honor’s bower. 

It made her think more highly of Mr. Nethecote 
and she was rather disappointed when Honor in 
her matter-of-fact way, remarked that they had 
newly furnished the house last year, when some 
money had come to her, but that the statuettes and 
Swiss carvings had been given her by a friend. 

‘« How nice to have such a friend!’’ ejaculated 
Dym, in the innocence of her heart. 

‘«Very,’’ returned Miss Nethecote, dryly; ‘‘es- 
pecially as I hate gifts, and the friend knows that 
I do. Miss Elliott, if you are ready, shall we go 
down stairs? Humphrey will be on the field till 
nine o’clock, but he will be home in time to walk 
back to Ingleside with you.” 

What a pleasant evening that was! Dym put 
down her first visit to Nidderdale Cottage as one 
of her red letter days. She had never before 
enjoyed the society of an intellectual, thoroughly 
womanly woman ; for, with all her eccentricities, 
Miss Nethecote was certainly that. 

They grew very confidential over the cosy little 
meal, which was laid out in the bow-window of a 


tiny room looking over the trout stream and the 
meadow; the grass ran up to the very window; 
one stepped over the ledge on to the green soft 


carpet. There was a group of aider-trees at one 
end, and two beautiful Alderneys, as unlike as 
possible to Squire Trevor’s cattle, were quietly 
chewing the cud under their shade ; a row of bee- 
hives stood near the house ; a flock of white geese 
were stretching their long necks and flapping 
their wings noisily. 

‘* How beautiful !’’ observed Dym, with some- 
thing like a sigh. 

‘* Yes, if only cows and grass could fill one’s 
life,’” repeated Miss Nethecote, with a dreamy 
smile. She had dropped the slight brusquerie 
that Dym had noticed—for people said Miss 
Nethecote could be brusque sometimes, and they 
were right; she sat opposite Dym, with grand 
white forehead and bright candid eyes, looking so 
fair and good that Dym caught herself wondering 
what Will would think of her, and if she would 
be right in electing Miss Nethecote as her heroine. 

Dym’s straightforward little soul was charmed 
with the largeness and simplicity of Honor’s 
nature. With all her reticence, she could be as 
frank and outspoken as Dym herself. 





Her answers always went straight to the point. 
Honor was always ready with her yea, yea, amd 
her nay, nay, when other people would have hesi- 
tated or equivocated. She was perfectly honest 
—people said too much so; for example, Dym 
was admiring a richly-chased chocolate-pot, and 
asked if it were an heirloom. 

‘*No,’’ returned Miss Nethecote quietly; ‘it 
was a present from the same kind friend to Hum- 
phrey on his birthday. We do not boast heir- 
looms in our family. I remember the time when 
Humphrey was quite a poor man—that is, com- 
paratively poor, you know. Ah, he has had his 
work to do in this world! No wonder he isa 
little rough, poor fellow. In those days I did 
not talk of gray-silk gowns, Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘I think I heard Mr. Chichester say something 
of this,’’ replied Dym. 

‘*Did he tell you that we had lodgings at the 
Mill, and that no one in Birstwith would have 
thought of visiting us? That was when Hum- 
phrey was the old squire’s under-bailiff, and I was 
little more than achild. Poor old Humphrey, 
his pride had something to bear then. And just 
look at him now—there is not a man more respec- 
ted in the West Riding; and it is all his own 
doing too.’’ 

‘* After all there must be something in Hum- 
phrey Nethecote,’’ thought Dym remorsefully. 

‘¢ But now I want to know more about you and 
your brother,’’ continued Miss Nethecote win- 
ningly. She took the girl’s hand and drew her 
gently to the corner of the old-fashioned couch, 
and then sat down beside her. ‘‘ Never mind 
about Humphrey and me—it is a stupid subject, 
and one that will keep. I have heard so much 
about Mr. Elliott and St. Luke’s, and I am long- 
ing to hear more.’’ 

Dym needed no other encouragement. In a 
few more minutes she was pouring out her little 
life history of failures and trials. Miss Nethecote 
listened with admirable patience to the long story 
of Will’s illness, which Dym seeined never weary 
of repeating, and did not once own she had heard 
it all before. Now and then she spoke a few 
words of encouragement and sympathy, as though 
to draw her out. 

But, as Dym remembered afterwards, Miss 
Nethecote talked very little. 

She sat, in the flower-scented twilight, beside 
the open window, looking dreamily out on the 
bed of roses all the time Dym was faltering out 
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her tender little egotisms. The moonlight touched | “Oh, it is nothing; we have been sitting so 
the white forehead and coronet of brown hair with | long by the open window. Your voice was rather 
a soft halo, and then fell on the large ringless | pathetic in the darkness. Yes, you were right 
hands, so quietly folded in her lap; once they | not to tell. Guy—Mr. Chichester, I mean— 
stirred slightly as Dym waxed bolder and spoke | would not like any one to know this. You must 
of Mr. Latimer and the Great Unknown. She | keep it sacred between yourself and Will;’”’ then, 
caught her breath and sighed when Dym, in her | as she drew the girl towards her with a kiss, 
young enthusiasm, blundered on to the story of | ‘‘ There, God bless you! I mean thank Heaven 
the dying navvy, and once bade her go on almost | for it! You see, he died repentant.”’ 
abruptly. But the strangest part was that, as Honor kissed 
**T did not tell this to Mrs. Chichester this | her, something wet touched Dym’s cheek at the 
morning,”’ finished Dym, with an excited little | same moment. And the next minute Honor 
laugh; ‘‘I thought it better not. And now— | arose without a word, and passed through the open 
how cold your hands are, Miss Nethecote !’’ | window into the lily-scented darkness. 
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BOOK III. CHAPTERIII. A FATAL TEST. (CONTINUED) | certain point was useless. She was silent while 
Grace seized the letter and read iteagerly. ‘‘I| she was revolving this in her mind, and was re- 
cannot understand it,’’ she said, after running | called to herself by Grace’s angry voice repeating, 
through itasecond time. ‘What does it mean ? He | ‘* What is it you know about him ?”’ 
says that it is impossible for him to fulfil his en-| ‘‘ Much,’’ said Anne, sorrowfully ; ‘‘ more than 
gagement; that you have reminded him that he | I ever dared trust myself to think about, more 
is not free, and that he leaves any further ex- | than I should have ever dared to think of repeat- 
planation to you.”’ ing, had not the force of circumstances brought 

Anne bowed her head in silence. out this explanation. You have never said any- 

** What does that mean?”’ cried Grace, fiercely: | thing; for you were too kind and tender-hearted 
“how did you know that George Heath was} to do so; but you cannot fail to have noticed, 
not free to marry anyone he chose ? how did you | after we met again in,Paris, that I was wholly 
know anything about him? and what do you| reticent about all that had occurred during the 
know ?”’ interval of our separation.”’ 

Her eyes were filled with tears of rage and ‘‘T did notice it,’’ said Grace, ‘and thought 
disappointment, her voice shook, and her lips, | it strange ; but I forebore to ask you about it, as 
tightly as she endeavored to compress them, | you say, because I imagined the subject was dis- 
quivered, her tone and action were alike aggres- | agreeable to you, but if what happened then 
sive and defiant. | had nothing to do with your recent act, it is your 

Anne, with a dead weight at her heart, but with | duty, as it should be your wish, to make a complete 
her sense clear and her outward aspect calm, | | disclosure.’ 
marked all this; she saw in an instant that what| ‘It is my duty, and it shall be done,’’ said 
she had long dreaded had come to pass, that the | Anne, gravely. ‘You must know then, that 
long existent friendship between her and Grace | during that interval I was thrown into constant 
had melted like wax in the blaze of Grace’s wrath | communication with Mr. Heath ; he and my father 
at the loss of her lover, that she had applied the | were old acquaintances, they were mixed up to- 
one test to her friend’s feelings which they would | gether in a thousand schemes of what they called 
not bear, and that further concealment beyond a| business. I had already had to confess to you 
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that my father was a bad and wicked man, and 
when you learn that Mr. Heath was his constant 
associate—his prompter rather, as being by far the 
cleverer of the two—you will be able to form some 
opinion of him, from whom - 

‘* Keepto your story, please,’’ interrupted Grace, 
fiercely. ‘* My opinions are not likely to be 
warped or moulded by your comments.” 

‘The result of this constant communication 
was that I was engaged to be married to Mr. 
Heath.’’ 


‘¢What!’’ cried Grace, in a considerably softened 


married to George, and he deserted you for me ?”’ 

*« Not quite so,”’ 
**T will do him no injustice. Before 1 came to 
Paris—long before you left Bonn for England, 
the engagement between us was broken.’’ 

‘By him?’’ asked Grace, quickly, 

**Yes,”’ said Anne, after a moment’s hesitation 
and reflection, ‘‘ by him; by the force of circum- 
stances, upon which it is not necessary for me to 
dilate, we were parted, and he 
unaware of my existence, until 
duty to assert 
of preventing 


I felt it to be my 
my claim on him as the only means 
you from falling into a snare, and 
marrying one utterly unworthy of you.”’ 

‘*Mr. Heath must have been very deeply in 
love with you at the time when you were en- 
gaged,’’ observed Grace, with a sneer; ‘since 
your influence over him even now is so great?’’ 

‘It was sufficient to obtain my purpose,’’ said 
Anne, pointing to the letter which Grace still held 
in her hand. 

That was a terrible moment in Grace Middle- 
ham’s life. Torn by conflicting emotions, she re- 


mained dazed and silent; her love, her pride, ker | 


confidence had each and all been outraged by 
the revelation which she had just heard, from the 
lips of one whom she had been accustomed to 
look upon as her dearest friend. When Anne first 
mentioned the fact of her engagement with Heath, 
the fierce rage with which Grace’s heart was filled 
had disappeared for an instant, under the idea that 
she herself had been unconsciously enacting a dis- 
loyal part in robbing Anne of the affections of the 
man she loved. But when she saw, as she could 
not fail to do by every inflection in Anne’s voice, 
by her every gesture, that Heath was abhorrent to 
her, Grace felt it was she herself who had been 
betrayed, and that Anne, by her recent intermed- 
dling, had deprived her of the one love of hez life, 





was, as I believe, | 
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had alienated from her the only man for whom she 
had ever felt anything to be dignified by the name 
of a passion. Oh; it was too cruel! The bitter 
tears of rage stood in her eyes as she reflected 
that, notwithstanding ail her wealth, and in spite 
of the position she held, and which she had lately 
been taught to prize so highly, she could do no- 
thing to help herself in her present strait, nothing 
to rescue herself from the degradation into which 
she had been plunged, by what looked like the 
treachery, but what, at its best, would be the offi- 


' cious interference of one to whom she had proved 
tone, ‘‘ you, my poor Anne, were engaged to be | 


so true a benefactress. Anne saw Grace’s tears, 


| saw her working lips, her arms uplifted over her 
said Anne, shaking her head ; | 


head, and her hands clasped together in her great 


| agony, and with her own heart breaking, longed 


to clasp her friend to her bosom, to unsay what 
had been said, and speak to her words of comfort. 
She knew, however, that that was impossible ; all 


she could do was to turn away and avoid witness- 


ing the mental torture of her whom she loved so 
dearly. 

When her convulsion of rage had somewhat sub- 
sided, Grace said, ‘‘ Your plea for your conduct in 
this matter is, as I understand, that you have been 
entirely guided by your regard for me, by your 
desire that I should be rescued from contracting a 
marriage with one so utterly unworthy of me. Is 
that so?”’ 

Anne bowed a silent assent. 

«¢ Will you then be good enough to explain in 
what Mr. Heath’s unworthiness consists. All the 
charges you have hitherto brought against him 
have been vague and unsatisfactory ; in the merest 
spirit of fairness something definite should be 
advanced.”’ 

Anne saw at once the dilemma in which she was 
placed. It was impossible for her to bring for- 
ward any charges of weight against Heath, without 
going into the history of his crimes, and that, of 
course, was not to be thought of for an instant— 
there were too many interests involved, too many 
persons concerned. Anne did not know whether 
her father was alive or dead, but in any case her 
own horror at the remembrance of the scenes she 
had witnessed would prevent her referring to them. 

Grace marked her friend’s hesitation. ‘* You 
are apparently at a loss for an answer,’’ she said. 
«Those who bring vague charges frequently find 
themselves in that position, I believe, when pressed 
home.”’ 

‘*T told you often,’’ said Anne, ‘‘in the happy 
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bygone days, that you were dearer to me than 
myself. This maa had broken his plighted faith 
to me, he would not scruple to break it to you. 
The humiliation which I suffered did not matter— 
I was unknown and uncared for—but it would have 
been different in your case, and I was determined 
that you should be spared from the risk of under- 
going it.’”’ 

It has been said that Grace’s perceptive faculties 
had greatly increased of late. As she listened to 
the hesitating manner in which this answer was 
given—so different from Anne’s usual frank, out- 
spoken way—she saw at once the attempt at eva- 
sion, but did not trace it to its proper source. She 
remembered that Anne, though admitting her 
father’s general wickedness, had invariably refused 
to be betrayed into any special revelations, and 
had done her best to screen him by always turning 
the subject ; and Grace Middleham’s instant sus- 
picion was that the motive for Heath’s conduct, 
in regard to Anne, was to be looked for in the 
character and the actions of Captain Studley. 
There was an evident mystery, and that was the 
only clue to it, which presented itself to Grace’s 
mind. The answer which Anne had given to 
Grace’s strongly urged demand, that she should 
prove Heath’s unworthiness, was wholly vague and 
unsatisfactory, and was evidently not the reply 
which Anne would have made, had she been free 
from the pressure of circumstances. That pressure 
was to be looked for in the intimate relations .at 
one time existing between Heath and Captain 
Studley, in regard to which Anne’s mouth was 
sealed. Anne must have some reason, Grace 
thought. Changed as she might be, warped by 
those fatal connections, she could not be base 
enough to bring misery upon her best friend, by 
causing a rupture with her lover, merely for the 
sake of revenge for wounded vanity. The expla- 
nation lay in the intimacy of Mr. Heath and 
Anne’s father—Grace felt certain of that. But 
what was she todo? She could not declare her 
belief to Anne—there was a coolness between them 
which would have entirely prevented such an ad. 
mission ; and guarded as she was now, Anne was 
not likely to corroborate her friend’s idea. Nor 
could Grace act practically upon this conviction, 
though she was firm in it, by making any advance 
to Mr. Heath. That letter which Anne had 
handed to her placed such an idea out of the 
question; she was not, of course, aware of the cir- 





cumstances under which it was written ; but, taken 
by itself, it was wholly conclusive. In it Mr. 
Heath plainly renounced all claim to the fulfil- 
ment of her promise ; renounced it so plainly and 
SO positively as to render it impossible for Grace 
to sacrifice her dignity and self-respect, by ever 
entering into communication with him again. 

Grace felt that there was no one now to whom 
she could refer for advice or assistance in her dis- 
tress. Her pride revolted at the thought of ap- 
pealing to her uncle’s old friends, who had been 
left as trustees of his affairs; and even had she 
done so, her experience of Mr. Bence and Mr. 
Palmer told her there was but little to be hoped 
for from them. Selfish, worldly men, engrossed 
in their own pursuits, they had been only too well 
pleased to rid themselves of their responsibility as 
soon as it was legally possible, and it was not 
likely that either of them would be willing or able 
to undertake the delicate functions of an adviser 
in such a matter as that under consideration. Nor 
was there anything to be hoped for from an appeal 
to the lawyers, Messrs. Hillman and Hicks; both 
they and the trustees had, as Grace knew, the 
highest opinion, not merely of Mr. Heath’s com- 
mercial shrewdness, but of his honorable and 
straightforward character, and all would be alike 
persuaded that whatever he had done in the mat- 
ter, had been actuated on his part by motives of 
the highest order. 

What was to be done? There was not the 
slightest use in returning to London, Grace felt, 
as there her only acquaintances were members of 
Mrs. Crutchley’s family, or persons who had been 
brought around her through Mrs, Crutchley’s in- 
fluence; and though nothing had ever been said 
by any one—least of all by herself—Grace could 
not help inwardly acknowledging that, to Mrs. 
Crutchley’s skillful manipulation, she owed the 
fact of her engagement with Heath. That estima- 
ble lady had prepared the way for him, had sung 
his praises, decorously, indeed, and without any 
undue exultation, but with sufficient strength and 
perseverance to compel Grace’s attention, had 
arranged those meetings on the quiet off-evenings, 
which had been so delightful, and bad lost no 
opportunity of forwarding his suit. London, 
then, to Grace Middleham, meant Mrs. Crutchley. 
To attempt to enter into communication with her 
would be as lowering to Grace’s dignity as if she 
were to write to Heath himself, and therefore her 
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return to London was at present impossible. She 
must go home to Germany, leaving behind her all | 
the gayety which she had so much enjoyed, the | 
incense of adulation, which had been so freely | 
offered to her, and must recommence the old, 

dreary life—listening to the fretful murmurs of | 
Madame Sturm, with the professor’s piano as her 

only source of relaxation. ‘The zsthetic teas and | 
the musical evenings, with the long-haired stu- 
dents and the solemn ‘old doctors in attendance, | 
must henceforth be the substitutes for the brilliant | 
balls at which she, as the heiress of Loddonford, 

had been singled out for special admiration. In- 

numerable other girls, without half her wealth or 

pretensions to beauty, had happier lives, for, at 

least, they were living in civilized society, and 

had the opportunity of winning husbands for 

themselves, a chance which Grace looked upon as 

wholly denied fo her. Not among the Eckharts 

and the Fischers would she deign to look for the 

future partner of her life, indeed, as she had often 

said to Anne—there was another misery! What 

she had said to Anne she could say no more; all 

confidence between them was suspended; it 

seemed impossible that their former relations could 

ever be renewed. Grace scarcely knew which to 

be most angry with—Anne’s past silence or present 

confession ; both seemed equally inopportune. She 

could not help avowing to herself that the mystery 

about Mr. Heath must be something very dreadful 

or Anne, with her clear, calm sense, Would never 

have taken so decided a step as to interfere be- 

tweenthem. Her pride forbade her to acknowledge 

the existence of this feeling to her friend, her 

wounded vanity prevented her from appealing to 

Anne by recounting all the old memories of their 

passed companionship, to tell her unhesitatingly 

the truth, and to solve the horrible doubt which 

then possessed her. She could do nothing of this 

she could only give vent to her anger, her humili- 

ation and disappointment in a flood of bitter tears. 

This resource she availed herself of, throwing 

herself upon her bed and sobbing as if her heart 

would break, while Anne, who longed to comfort 

her, felt that any offer of attention would be 

either unwelcome or misunderstood, and con- | 
sequently wandered out into the Park, and strolled 
up and down there until she was tired out, an 
object of great admiration to the tight waisted 
little brave Belges, who, in ogling and flirtation, 
as well as in other matters, fashion themselves on 
the model of their Parisian brethren. 











The next morning they continued their journey 
to Bonn, and though neither of them took the 
other into confidence, both were secretly compar- 
ing the enormous difference between their present 
dreary silent pilgrimage, and the bright and happy 
trip they had made through almost the same 
country on their way from Paris, but a few months 
previously. Noresting now among the old Belgian 


| cities, picture seeing and memorial visiting; no 


delightful talk of their experiences, no happy 
interchange of hopes and aspirations. Then 
Grace saw everything before her in bright colors ; 
her coming of age was imminent, and that meant 
something pleasurable and novel. Now, that was 
a thing of the past; the one man whom she had 
learned to love was separated from her, and her 
future was hazy and indistinct. And Anne’s re- 
flections, too, were of a sufficiently disheartening 
character. The last time she had travelled that 
road she had begun to feel, in all her trouble and 
misery, a blessed sense of repose, the first fore- 
shadowings of that state of peace which characterized 
her sojourn at Bonn; but her present forebodings 
were of a very different kind. Then she knew— 
for she had just had direct experience of the fact— 
that she was all in all to Grace Middleham, who, 
at her first appeal, had flown to her, succoured 
and nurtured her, with a more than sisterly affection. 
Now all that was changed ; Grace, as was natural 
enough, had formed other ideas and associations, 
and she who from childhood had been her chosen 
companion had now lost all place in her heart, 
because she had dared to interfere between her 
friend and certain destruction. It was quite true 
that Anne had the satisfaction of knowing that 
she had done her duty ; but this, notwithstanding 
all that the moralists may say, is not always a 
sufficient consolation for a great deal of mental 
misery and bodily discomfort. 

The difference was most felt on their arrival at 
Bonn. They had not let the professor know at 
what time they might be expected, so that there 
was no one there to meet them. Both the girls 
thought—Grace carelessly, but Anne with a touch 
of tenderness—of their first meeting with the 
students at the station, of Fischer’s boyish romance 
and Eckhart’s blunt but hearty kindness. Eckhart 
would have been there then, Anne thought, had 
he known she was coming; but she learned after- 
wards that he had some time since quitted Bonn, 
had sold the paternal brewery, and was pursuing 
his artistic career in Rome. They drove in the 
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lumbering old drosky—for Bonn still remains in- 
ferior, even to the rest of Germany, as regards its 
public vehicles—to the Poppelsdorfer Allee, where 
they found persons and things pretty much in the 
same condition as when they had left them. The 
professor himself seemed very little surprised at 
their return, but received them both with equal 
cordiality, for his gentle nature had learned to 
appreciate the goodness of ‘‘ Vallare,’’ as he per- 
sisted in calling Anne, and was delighted with the 
opportunity of talking with Grace over the wonders 
of London, a subject which had wholly occupied 
his every leisure moment, according to his wife’s 
account, since hisreturn thence. Madame Sturm, 
a little weaker perhaps than when Grace had left 
Bonn, was unfeignedly pleased to see her niece. 
Most fortunately no hint of the intended marriage 
with Heath had ever been conveyed to the worthy 
lady, who was therefore unable to wound Grace’s 
susceptibilities, as otherwise with the best inten- 
tions she undoubtedly would have done, but she 
prattled away, inveighing against the English 
climate and the frivolities of the London season, 
which, she said, had robbed her niece of her 
healthy color, and declaring that the plain fare, 


early hours, and bright atmosphere of Rheinland 
were necessary to set her up again. 


” 


‘* And as for you, Waller,’’ continued the old 
lady, who had not been in such high spirits for 
months, ‘‘ I declare it is like a gleam of sunshine 
to see you coming into the house again. Now I 
shall know what it is to be nursed and attended to 
properly. I cannot tell you what I have suffered 
at the hands of these clumsy creatures, not one of 
them could remember at what time my tonic 
should be brought to me; and, as for rubbing in 
a lotion, they were worse than nothing at all.’’ 

But it is doubtful whether Madame Sturm would 
have been so joyous, had she been aware of the 
resolution which had for some time been forming 
itself in Anne’s mind, and which she determined 
to carry out immediately. 


BOOK III. CHAPTER IV. ALONE IN THE WORLD. 
LiFE among the quiet household in the Pop- 
pelsdorfer Allee seemed, for the first few days 
after the return of the English girls, to go on in 
its usual uneventful round. The decisive step 
Anne Studley had determined upon taking, and 
which she had been brooding over during the 
journey from England, she felt herself compelled 





to defer, at least for some few days. The delight 
which the Frau Professorin did not attempt to 
disguise, at having her patient and skilled nurse 
once more in attendance upon her, and the obvi- 
ous assistance which Anne was enabled to render 
the old lady in her weak and helpless condition, 
induced her to postpone for a time any declaration 
of the necessity which existed of her quitting 
Bonn, and finally and abruptly breaking the bonds 
which had bound her for so long to Grace Mid- 
dleham. ‘That was the step which Anne found 
herself impelled to take; nothing short of so 
sweeping a measure could possibly have the effect 
of restoring to her any vestige of that peace of 
mind which she had partially recovered during 
her first sojourn at Bonn, but which had now once 
again entirely deserted her. Since the scene at 
Brussels, when she had declared to her friend the 
deceit she had practiced upon her, Grace’s man- 
ner towards her had wholly changed. Her rage 
had probably spent itself during that stormy dis- 
cussion, for there were no further signs of! its 
existence; she was no longer insolent or sarcastic, 
asked no more questions, and made no further 
reference to the conversation which had taken 
place, or the occurrences which had led to it, but 
she persistently avoided being brought into com- 
munication of any kind with Anne, and more 
especially took care that she should never be left 
alone with her. All the sweet confidence, the 
pleasant colloquy, the talk which needed to Le 
only half spoken—so completely did they divine 
each others thoughts—were at an end; and Anne 
felt that, instead of being, as she had been, 
Grace’s other half, she was now merely a pen- 
sioner upon the bounty of one between whom and 
herself there had fallen the cold shadow of misun- 
derstanding, and whose love for her had entirely 
passed away. In the trials and miseries which 
she had undergone, Anne had been sufficiently 
humbled, but her natural spirit of independence 
still remained, and she felt the impossibility of 
continuing in such a position. Moreover, she 
had an infinite longing—such a longing as is only 
known to those who have drunk deeply of the 
cup of worldly misconception and ingratitude, for 
the rest and peace which are only to be found, if 
not in solitude, at least in a complete severance 
from those with whom the recent years have been 
passed, and a complete oblivion of them, their 
words and deeds. Her fate was upon her she 
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felt, and she must yield to it; she would take an 
opportunity of having one more explanation from 
Grace, and then leaving her forever. 

As to Grace herself, her condition was almost 
equally pitiable. Her anxiety to avoid any meet- 
ing with Anne prevented her from frequently vis- 
iting her aunt’s chamber, in which Anne’s days 
were almost whoily passed, and the professor 
being, save at the time of the mid-day meal, 
occupied from morning till evening at the univer- 
sity, Grace had an abundance of time at her dis- 
posal for solitary reflection. The result of this, 
though not favorable to Anne—for Grace could 
never forgive the deceit that had been practiced 
upon her in bringing her away from London 
under a false pretext—was, on the whole, bene- 
ficial. When her natural good sense, undisturbed 
by surrounding influences, came into play, the 
young heiress began to doubt whether the passion 
which she imagined herself to entertain for George 
Heath had any real foundation, or whether it was 
merely a passing fancy, evoked principally by the 
difference between him who had paid her assidu- 
ous and deferential court, and her other admirers, 
who seemed to think that she should consider 
herself honored by their offers, and encouraged 
by the dexterous and never-failing laudation of 
Mrs. Crutchley. Her first feeling of liking for 
Mr. Heath had, probably, she thought, originated 
in gratitude for the manner in which, according 
to the testimony of all, he had managed her pro- 
perty; but he had been duly paid for that, and 
had his reward in the position which he then held. 
He had been very kind to her, it is true, on her 
first arrival in London, and it was owing to him 
that she had been emancipated from the dullness 
to which the ignorant ¢souctance of her trustees 
would have consigned her, and obtained an in- 
sight into the inner life of that society in which 
she so much delighted, and where she had played 
so distinguished a part; but, after all, she really 
knew very little of Mr. Heath—much less than of 
many of those whom she was in the habit of meet- 
ing daily, and who professed themselves devoted 
to her service. And while Grace Middleham was 
in this train of thought, the uncomfortable reflec- 
tion came to her that it was by no means impossi- 
ble she had been made a tool of; that collusion 
might have existed between Mrs. Crutchley and 
Mr. Heath for the purpose of advancing their 
mutual interests, and that there was just a chance 
that, by leaving London, she had been saved 





from an undesirable connection. Not that she felt 
—much less would allow—any gratitude to Anne 
for the part which she had played in these pro- 
ceedings. She might have rescued her from the 
impending alliance with Heath, but the alleged 
magnanimity of the motive obtained little credit 
from Grace. The fact that Heath had once been 
engaged to her guardian friend could not but 
have its influence; and then there was the unex- 
plained mystery about that odious Captain Stud- 
ley, and all that had been done between the 
interval of her parting with Anne at Hampstead 
and meeting her again in Paris; and altogether 
Grace felt that though George Heath might be 
wrong—was wrong, doubtless, in writing that ex- 
traordinary letter—Anne Studley was wrong too. 
Grace did not know which was worse, to bear the 
pangs of wounded friendship, or of wounded love. 
Meanwhile her cogitations had one result; she 
addressed a letter to Mrs. Crutchley, informing 
that worthy lady that she should not return to 
London for some time, and that she should 
have no further occasion for Mrs. Crutchley’s 
services ; the house in Eaton-place must be given 
up at the end of the term, then close at hand, 
until which time she could remain there if she 
chose. The letter contained no allusion of any 
kind to Mr. Heath; to mention his name would 
be, Grace felt, to compromise her dignity. The 
reference to her protracted absence from London 
would probably convey to Mrs. Crutchley all 
she required to know on that point, even if she 
had not already been made acquainted with what 
had passed. 

There came a time when Anne’s preparations 
being all complete, and the burden of her life, 
with its constant attendance in the sick room, its 
want of sympathy and companionship, its knowl- 
edge of the feeling by which Grace was actuated, 
was greater than she could bear, she determined 
upon carrying out the step which she had recently 
had in contemplation. One morning when she 
had left the Frau Professorin comfortably settled 
upon her sofa deep in the newly-arrived newspaper 
she tapped softly at Grace’s door, and being 
admitted, found the heiress in that contemplative 
nothing-doing state which had recently become 
characteristic of her. Grace’s cheeks flushed for 
an instant as she saw her visitor ; but she speedily 
recovered herself, and made some ordinary remark 
having responded to which, Anne said: 

‘‘I have come to ask you to give me a few 
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minutes of your time; I shall not detain you long, 
but what I have to say must be said at once.’’ 

‘My time is not so valuable that you need 
apologize for occupying it,’’ said Grace; ‘‘on the 
contrary, I ought rather to be thankful to you for 
helping me to get through any portion of the 
dreary day.” 

‘‘The reaction after your life in London is 
doubtless sufficiently unpleasant,’’ said Anne, ‘‘and 
I have noticed, with great regret, that your resi- 
dence here seems to have grown distasteful to you. 
There is, however, no reason why it should con- 
tinue ; you are your own mistress, with the means 
and -power to live where you like, and to do what 
you choose; and so far as I am concerned, you 
will be rid hencefurth of the clog which I may 
possibly have been upon your actions.”’ 

Grace looked up in wonder. 

‘*T am not aware,’’ she said, ‘‘ of ever having 
given you any reason to form such a thought.’’ 

**You may not be aware of it, and yet it may 
perfectly well have existed,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ How- 
ever, what brought me here was not to open up 
any discussion, but simply to announce to you 
that, for a long time, I have been convinced of 


the impossibility of my continuing in the position 
which I have occupied since our return to this 
house.’” 

‘You are alluding, I suppose,’’ 
‘*to your attendance upon Madame Sturm? You 
must remember that you took her under your care 
wholly of your own free will, and without the 


said Grace, 


expression of any wish on my part. If those 
duties are irksome to you, they can be discontinued 
at once,”’ 

‘«They are not irksome to me; and I should 
be only too glad to remain in the discharge of 
them,’’ said Anne, ‘‘ provided other circumstances 
were unaltered. As it is, however, that is quite 
impossible. My presence in this house originated 
in the fact of my being your chosen friend, shielded 
and sustained by you at a time when such pro- 
tection and sustenance were absolutely essential to 
me. For what you did then I must be eternally 
grateful; but, as I said before, the circumstances 
under which those relations existed are entirely 
changed.’’ 

“Will you’ explain in what way they are 
changed ?”’ asked Grace. 

‘“‘That,’’ said Anne, ‘‘is easily done. I am 
painfully conscious that the old feeling between 





us is gone, I suppose, for ever ; and it is therefore 
impossible for me to remain here a mere recipient 
of your bounty, hanging on to the memory of 
something which was once, but is no more. What 
you did for me I accepted in the spirit in which it 
was done, and honestiy felt no compunction ; but 
I have my pride too, and I should be unworthy 
of the feeling with which you once regarded me, 
if I were to continue an inmate of this house.’’ 

‘* Does it not occur to you,’’ said Grace, in a 
more gentle tone, ‘‘that there is no reason why 
your pride should be wounded, even regarding it 
in the light in which you do? Do you not see 
that, in fulfilling your present position, and ren- 
dering invaluable service to Madame Sturm, you 
more than repay me for anything I may be able 
to do for you ?”’ 

‘IT should have been very content to have 
fulfilled that position, and under other circum- 
stances, and had I not an unfortunately vivid 
recollection of what has gone before. As it is, I 
cannot do so; I must seek another home and a 
more active life.”’ 

Grace was silent for a moment, then she said, 
in a somewhat tremulous tone: ; 

‘*You are sure that you have well considered 
this step—that you are certain you are doing right 
in taking it ?”’ 

‘«T have been turning it over night and day for 
weeks,” replied Anne, ‘‘and thought of it in all 
its bearings, and I have satisfied myself that I shall 
be doing right.” 

There was another pause. Then Grace said, 
‘*What do you propose to do? where do you 
intend to go?”’ 

‘‘T have convinced myself,’’ said Anne, ‘‘ that 
any small or temporary change would be totally 
useless, and that to do what I wish, and gain the 
oblivion I hope for, it will be necessary for me to 
divert the whole current of my life. I have there- 
fore been making inquiries with regard toemigration 
and I have been lucky enough to find that Herr 
Schapwinkel, the farmer at Derendorf, is about to 
emigrate with his family to the Western States of 
America. They hope to start next week, and 
they are willing to take me with them.”’ 

‘You going to America!’’ cried Grace, ‘*‘ to 
emigrate with a German farmer’s family! You, 
with your education and taste to be the companion 
of such people! In what capacity do you propose 
to go, in Heaven’s name ?”’ 

Voi. VI.—19 
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‘*' To do whatever I may be able to undertake ; 
to make myself generally useful,’’ said Anne, with 
a sad smile. 

‘*Do you know the grasping, grinding nature 
of people of this class?’’ cried Grace; ‘*do you 
know that they will take advantage of your being 
weak and unprotected, and whatever they may 
say to the contrary, will take the first opportunity 
of reducing you to the level of a servant ?”’ 

**T do not think so badly of them as that,”’ said 
Anne; ‘‘and even if I did, I am not sure that it 
would prevent my acceptance of their offer. There 
is nothing like hard work and a rough life to root 
out old memories, and prepare the mind for the 
proper reception of new experiences.”’ 

‘* But have you no defined position with them— 
no agreement of what you are to do ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Anne; “I am to teach the 
children English on the voyage out, and be general 
interpreter and household manager when we first 
settle down. They are rough people, as you say, 
but they are essentially kind and honest, and seem 
to have great confidence in me.’’ 

‘*A feeling which you strangely reciprocate. 
It is too horrible, Anne, to think of your going 
away to such a place, and with such people ; and 
though, of course, I have no right to interfere 
with your actions, or to make any objection to 
anything you may choose to do, I do not think it 
ought to be allowed. By-the-way,” said Grace, 
suddenly changing her tone, ‘‘ where do these 
people sail from—from Liverpool ?”’ 

**Oh no,’’ said Anne; ‘‘ they go out in one 
of the North German Lloyd’s steamers, from 
Bremen.”’ 

‘« Then they have nothing to do with England ?’’ 
said Grace, apparently relieved. 

**Yes,’’ said Anne, ‘‘I believe they put into 
Southampton, but only for a few hours, and of 
course I should not think of going on shore.’’ 

Although in her first startled surprise Grace 
Middleham had denounced Anne’s avowal of her 
intention to leave her friends and commence a 
new life, yet, when she reflected upon all that had 
passed, and upon the division confessedly existing 
between those who had been so devoted to each 
other, she could not help admitting to herself that 
the course which Anne proposed to take was for 
the best. Grace was surprised at Anne’s declara- 
tion, and yet it was not wholly unexpected ; it had 
come to her suddenly, and before its time, that 








was all. For weeks she had vainly contended 
with the painful sense of concealment and want 
of confidence which had come between them, and 
had had more than one idea of going away on a 
prolonged tour, accompanied by a maid, leaving 
Anne to preside over the household in the Pop- 
peisdorfer Allee, and to take care of the invalid 
and the professor. She was not yet sure that she 
would not propose such a plan, which, besides 
providing for herself change of scene, would have 
the advantage of securing a kind and watchful 
nurse for Madame Sturm, whose helplessness in- 
creased daily, and would prevent the necessity for 
Anne’s going away. That there should be a 
temporary separation between them, Grace felt 
was needful ; during a spell of absence the asperities 
now existing would be forgotten, and the rough 
edges of recent discussions worn down, but there 
was no earthly reason why that separation, instead 
of being temporary, should be eternal; or why 
Anne, in her desire to get away, should place 
herself wholly beyond any chance of recall. The 
Western States of America were, in Grace’s im- 
agination—based upon a perusal of Cooper’s nov- 
els—entirely given up to buffaloes, trappers, In- 
dians, and leather-stockinged scouts; and she fully 
believed that Anne, once settled there, in the 
midst of the German family in which she proposed 
to surround herself, might be looked upon as dead 
and buried; in short, that some solution of the 
difficulty was desirable, but some better means to 
the end than those suggested might be found. 
These were Grace Middleham’s better thoughts ; 
but there were others which, not unfrequently, 
occupied her mind and exercised a certain amount 
of dominion over her. She could not make up 
her mind to forget or forgive the deception prac- 
ticed upon her, in bringing her away from London 
by false representations ; and though, as has been 
said, she occasionally half-admitted to herself that 
her supposed passion for Heath had no real foun- 
dation, and was, in reality, tolerably reconciled 
to his loss, she still resented the fact of having 
been duped. Anne had deceived her in that 
matter, and Grace found it impossible to place 
further confidence in her. The thought that her 
quondam friend would not scruple at any further 
deception, had induced Grace to ask whether 
Anne would visit England before sailing for 
America; and though, at the time, she had been 
satisfied with the reply, yet, on thinking over 
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the conversation again, and remembering Anne’s 
avowal that the ship would touch at Southampton, 
Grace conceived the wild idea that Anne had 
made up her mind to take that opportunity of 
seeing or communicating with Heath. So pos- 
sessed was she by this notion, that the bitter 
feeling of jealousy towards Anne, of which she 
had almost cured herself, was renewed in fullest 
force. Under the influence of it she almost 
brought herself to believe that the whole story of 
the intended emigration was deception ; and that 
Anne had adopted this roundabout means of 
effecting her departure, to do away with any clue 
to her future hiding-place, or, at least, if she 
went to America with the Schapwinkels, she would 
be joined at Southampton by Heath, and they 
would go together. 

This idea obtained such sway over her that, 
abnegating the self-command and the dignity 
usually so characteristic of her, Grace determined 
upon testing the truth of her belief. Accordingly, 
one morning, when she knew that Anne was in 
attendance on the invalid, she entered her aunt’s 
sitting-room, where she found not merely Anne, 
but the professor, who was giving an account of a 
musical party at which he had been a guest the 
previous evening, and whose utter inability to give 
any information as to the dresses of the ladies 
present was being querulovsly deplored by his 
wife. After the usual salutations, Grace took ad- 
vantage of a pause in the conversation to ask 
Anne whether she had had any letters from Eng- 
land that morning. Anne, with some astonish- 
ment, replied in the negative. There was no one 
in England to write to her, and no news thence 
could possibly interest her. 

‘I am not so sure of that,’’ said Grace, speak- 
ing deliberately. ‘If what I hear is true, my 
informant, who is likely to be correct in such 
matters, tells me that changes are about to be 
made in Middleham’s Bank.’’ 

‘*T cannot imagine,”’ said Anne, quietly, ‘‘ that 
any one could give you information on such a sub- 
ject. From your position, you must necessarily 
be consulted on any proposed alteration, and 
nothing could be carried out without your con- 
sent.’’ 

‘* This,’’ said Grace, ‘‘is merely a hint of 
what will later on be brought before me officially, 
I imagine; at present I am supposed to know 
nothing about it.’’ 


” 








‘«T hope things are not going wrong, my dear,”’ 
said Madame Sturm ; ‘‘ you are not likely to lose 
any of ygur money, are you?”’ 

‘“*Oh no, aunt, I trust not,’’ replied Grace ; 
‘‘the hint which I have received is that Mr. 
Heath, the manager of the bank, and to whom 
its great prosperity is supposed to be due, and 
who is, I should say, a great friend of—of Mrs. 
Waller’s here—is about to give up his long-held 
position, and retire into the country, there to 
lead a rural and domestic life.’’ 

‘Mr. Heath could not possibly have any inter- 
est for me,’’ said Anne, coldly. 

‘* Not even if he were to emigrate to America, 
as has been suggested ?’’ asked Grace, suddenly. 

‘* Not even if he were to emigrate to America,”’ 
repeated Anne, in measured tones, but with flam- 
ing cheeks, for the shaft had gone home, and she 
knew the motive by which it had been sped. 

‘‘This Mr. Heath must have made money, I 
suppose ?’’ asked Madame Sturm, fortunately com- 
ing to the rescue. 

‘*I—I do not know. I suppose he has,’’ said 
Grace, half dazed, and not knowing whether to 
take Anne’s flush as a sign of innocence or guilt. 

‘*Lor’ bless you, yes, my dear, of course he 
has,’’ said Madame Sturm; ‘* while he has been 
collecting a fortune for you, he has naturally put 
by a little for himself; and why a man, who has 
anything decent to live upon in England, can 
want to go muddling away and emigrating to 
America I cannot understand.”’ 

‘¢T think, dear Madame Sturm,”’ said Anne, 
rising, quietly crossing the room, and seating her- 
self by the invalid’s bedside, ‘that I will take 
this opportunity of saying what must have come 
sooner or later, and what indeed I had made up 
my mind to mention to you within the next day 
or two. On Monday next I am going to say 
farewell to you—I am going away.”’ 

‘*Going away, Waller!”’ cried Madame Sturm ; 
‘why, bless my soul, you have only just come 
back. Where on earth are you going to ?”’ 

‘* To the place about which you have just been 
speaking—to America !”’ 

‘©To America?’’ cried the Frau Professorin, 
‘‘that is a long way off—you could scarcely go 
further.’’ 

‘*Or fare worse, according to your notion,’’ 
said Anne, with a smile. 

‘*T do not mean that in all instances,’’ said 
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Madame Sturm. ‘‘If you have any money, as 
this banking man no doubt has—having taken 
care to feather his nest well while he was about it 
—then you had better stop in England; but I 
should think, from all I have read, that America 
is perhaps the best place for a young woman who 
is poor, and who wants a husband—not that I 
mean by that that you do, my dear Waller. I 
dare say, though you have never opened your 
nind about it, that you had quite enough worry 
with your first; but, I understand, America is a 
good place to make your fortune in, and the men 
there who take wives look to the women, and not 
to the dowry which she can bring.’’ 

‘*T have given but little consideration to that 
part of the subject,’’ said Anne, ‘‘ but I feel that 
I need a more active life, and am likely to find it 
there.’’ 

** Well, I only know I shall be heartily sorry to 
lose you, Waller,’’ said the Frau Professorin; 
‘* you have been a real treasure to me, and how I 
shall get on without you, I do not know. But 
what does Grace say to your going—oh, I did not 
know she had left the room. Professor, do you 
hear Waller leaves us next Monday ; she is going 
to emigrate to America. What do you think of 
America, professor ?”’ 

The professor’s opinion of America was not a 
very high one. He declared it to be a country 
which imported its literature, and looking at it 
from that standpoint, he regarded it with great 
contempt. But he, like his wife, was much 
grieved at the threatened loss of ‘‘ Vallere,’’ as 
he called her, and did not shrink from openly ex- 
pressing his regret. 

Monday was the day fixed for Anne’s depar- 
ture, and Grace was growing uncomfortable as to 





the leave-taking which would have to be gone 
through. Her bitter indignation against her for- 
mer friend still retained its newly-acquired hold 
over her, but she could not contemplate the idea 
of parting forever from one with whom she had 
been so closely allied, without a considerable 
amount of heart-sinking-and wretchedness. As 
the day approached, all the memories of their 
former affection, the love of their childish days, 
the confidence of their maturer years, came 
thronging upon Grace in such profusion that her 
heart was melted; and one night, in the solitude 
of her chamber, she determined to go to Anne 
and implore that the old alliance between them 
might be renewed. Very early the next morning, 
before the household was astir, she rose, and 
wrapping her dressing-gown round her, opened 
her door with the intention of proceeding to her 
friend’s room; something which had been placed 
upon the door-handle fell from it at her touch. 
It wasa note. Picking it up, Grace sawit to be in 
Anne’s handwriting, and read the following lines: 
‘*When you receive this, I shall be some dis- 
tance on my road. I have felt so unequal to 
bidding you a personal farewell, that I have re- 
sorted to this means of saying ‘ good-bye’ to you 
forever. I have never had any wish to deceive 
you, and therefore I do not pretend that the story 
I told you in answer to your inquiry is the true 
one; but it is the most conclusive explanation for 
Madame Sturm. To you I offer none. You will 
never hear of me again, but I shall have the satis- 
faction of carrying with me the assurance that I 
have proved to the utmost the gratitude I feel for 
you—my only friend in the past, the sole memory 
of good and peace which remains of one who 
must henceforth be alone in the world.—A.”’ 





MISS SEWARD’S MONODY ON THE DEATH OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


By CuHar.es B. CARLISLE. 


PERHAPS no name is more universally known in | 


Major André was a remarkably handsome man, 


connection with Reyolutionary times than that of noted for the elegance of his manner, and his 
Major André, and yet comparatively few general | splendid talent for poetry, music and painting; a 
readers know anything of the man beyond the fact | most accomplished gentleman, and always con- 


of his arrest as a spy, his trial and execution. 


The reproduction of these matters at this stage | 
in the history of the Republic, may not be inte | 


teresting. 


| sidered a brave and promising officer. During his 
younger manhood he was engaged, nominally, in 
mercantile pursuits. During this period he became 


the affianced husband of the belle of English soci- - 
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ety, the beautiful and accomplished Honora Sneyd. 
Owing to some unpropitious circumstances, this 
engagement was dissolved by parental authority, 
and André, to soothe the pangs of disappointed 
affection, took a commission in the army. ‘This 
was in 1771. Miss Sneyd, two years afterwards, 
1773, became the second wife of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, who was the father of Maria Edge- 
worth, justly celebrated as an authoress. Both 
André and Miss Sneyd possessed an ardent and 
gifted friend in the person of Miss Seward, who 
at that time was in the height of youth, beauty, 
and fame as a votary of the muses. 

In 1778 André was in Philadelphia, with Sir 
William Howe. The American Army lay at Val- 
ley Forge. During the stay of the British Army 
in Philadelphia, the subordinate officers gave an 
entertainment to Sir William. It was called the 
Meschianza, and consisted of regatta, fete-cham- 
petre, with tilts and tournaments, and a procession 
through two triumphal arches, and ending with 
fireworks and a ball. 

The day following this affair, General Gray, or 
‘* No Flint Gray,’’ with five thousand select troops, 
undertook to surprise Lafayette, then posted at 
Barren Hill. He was defeated in the plan. Closely 
following this came Washington from Valley Forge, 
forcing the British from Philadelphia, and to battle 
at Monmouth. 

At the entertainment above mentioned, André 
met persons who introduced him to Arnold. He 
was well informed of Arnold’s character, his pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and his temporary disgrace 
with the American army and Congress. He found 
in hima fit subject for treason, and then and there 
laid the foundation of the plot, and afterwards 
nurtured it by clandestine correspondence. This 
fact alone convinces that it was a cool, deliberate 
plan, and not the hasty impulse which may some- 
times lead honorable men into dishonorable prac- 
tices. 

The complete frustration of.these plans, the 
flight of Arnold, the irresolute conduct of André, 
his arrest and execution, in 1780, are too well 
known to require enlargement here. A short time 
prior to the news of André’s disgrace reaching 
England, Miss Sneyd, then Mrs. Edgeworth, died 
of consumption. Upon her death, it seems that 
Miss Seward transferred her enthusiastic affection 
for Miss Sneyd, in part, to André, and in this 
spirit and feeling, ignorant of the true state of the 
case, wrote and published the following monody : 





On the Death of Major Andre. 


«Oh, Washington ! I thought thee preat and good, 
Nor knew thy Nero-thirst for guiltless blood ; 
Severe to use the power that fortune gave, 

‘Thou cool, determined murderer of the brave; 
Lost to each fairer virtue, that inspires 

The genuine fervor of the patriot fires ; 

And you, the base abettors of the doom 

That sunk his blooming honors to the tomb, 
The opprobrious tomb your hardened hearts decreed, 
While al) he asked was as the brave to bleed; 
No other boon the glorious youth implored 

Save the cold mercy of the warrior sword ; 

O, dark, and pitiless ! your mission’s hate 
O’erwhelmed the hero in the ruffian’s fate ; 
Drapt with the felon-cord the rosy breath, 

And venom’d with disgrace the darts of death. 
Remorseless Washington! the day shall come 
Of deep repentance for the barb’rous doom, 
When injured André’s memory shall inspire 

A kindling army with resistless fire; 

Each faichion sharpen that the Britons wield, 
And lead the fiercest lian to the field ; 

Then when each hope of thine shall set in night, 
When dubious dread and unavailing flight 
Impel thy host, thy guilt-upbraided soul 

Shall wish untouched the sacred life thou stole ; 
And when thy heart appalled and vanquished pride 
Shall vainly ask the mercy thou denied, 

With horror shalt thou meet the fate thou gave, 
Nor pity gild the darkness of thy grave; 

For infamy, with livid hand, shall shed 

Eternal mildew on thy ruthless head ; 

Less cruel far than thou on Ilium’s plain 
Achilles, raging for Patroclus slain ; 

When hapless Priam bends the aged knee 

To deprecate the victor’s dire decree, 

The generous Greek in melting pity spares 

The lifeless Hector to his father’s prayers, 
Fierce as he was—’tis cowards only know 
Persisting vengeance o’er a fallen foe. 

But no entreaty wakes the soft remorse, 
Oh,murdered André, for thy sacred corse ; 

Vain were an army, vain its leader’s sighs. 
Damp in the earth on Hudson’s shore it lies 
Unshrouded, welters in the wintry storm, 

And gluts the riot of the Tappan worm ; 

But oh! its dust like Abel’s blood shall rise, 
And call for Justice from the angry skies. 

What though the tyrants, with malignant pride, 
To thy pale corse each decent rite denied; 

Thy graceful limbs in no kind covert laid, 

Nor with the Christian requiem soothed thy shade ; 
Yet on thy grass-green bier soft April showers 
Shall earliest wake the sweet spontaneous flowers ; 
Did the blue hare-bell and the snow-drop there 
Hang their cold cup, and drop the pearly tear ; 
And oft at pensive eve’s ambiguous gloom, 
Imperial Honor bending o’er thy tomb, 

With solemn strains shall lull thy deep repose, 
And with his deathless laurels shade thy brow. 


Lamented youth! while with inverted spear 

The British legions pour the indignant tear, 

Round the dropt arm the funeral-scarf entwine, 

And in their hearts’ deep core thy worth enshrine, 

While my weak muse, in fond attempt and vain 

But feebly pours a perishable strain. 

Oh! ye distinguished few, whose glowing lays 

Bright Phoebus kindles with his purest rays, 

Snatch from its radiant source the living fire, 

And light with vestal flame your André’s hallowed pyre.” 
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This envenomed philippic, in which Washington 
and his compatriots were traduced, flowing from 
the pen of an enamored and enraged woman, was 
published in 1789, and at that time so agreeably 
coincided with English prejudices and feelings 
that it spread its shafts for nearly thirty years. 
At that time the literary works of Miss Seward 
were republished, and we find the following note 
appended, which is a contradiction of the spirit 
of the monody: 

‘* The concurrent testimony even of the British 
officers, during the years which have elapsed since 
the poem was first published, acquits General 
Washington of that imputed cruelty which had so 
forcibly impressed the grieved heart of the author. 
They acknowledge that there was but one way to 
have saved the gallant sufferer, viz., by Arnold’s 
having been given up in exchange, who had fled 
to the English army. It was believed by the 
American officers, that Arnold had taken his mea- 
sures, that if the projected interview with André 
had been discovered while they were together, it 
might have been in his power to have sacrificed 
André to his own safety. This report was urged 
to the prisoner by an American officer, commis- 
sioned by General Washington, who wished his 
preservation, to induce him (André) to write to 
General Clinton, requesting the exchange; but 
Major André would not listen a moment to the 
suggestion. 

However, though it 


is urged that General Wash- 
ington could not safely set aside the decision of 
the court-martial, surely it was in his power to 
have rendered the manner in which Major André 
was to suffer, less wounding to the sensibility of an 


intrepid spirit. ANNA SEWARD.”’ 

This note, though in a part an apology for her 
errors, still conveys a partial censure of Washing- 
ton, and it remained for her to make a full and 
complete recantation in her letters. When Sir 
Walter Scott edited her poetical works he omitted 
any mention whatever of these letters. It was re- 
served for Edmund Wigley, Esq., to place these 
letters before the public. In the following letter 
Miss Seward clearly denounces the spirit of the 
monody : 
‘* To Miss Ponsonby and Lady Eleanor Butler, of 

Langallen Vale. 

Buxton, Aug. 9, 1793. 

A letter from General Washington, expressly 

addressed to myself, but a few years after peace 





was signed between this country and America; 
an: officer introduced himself, commissioned from 
General Washington to call upon me, and to assure 
me, from the General, that no circumstances of 
his life had been so mortifying as to be censured 
in the Monody on André as the pitiless author of 
his ignominious death; that he had labored to 
save him; that he requested my attention to 
papers on the subject, which he had sent by the 
officer for my perusal. On examining them, I 
found they entirely acquitted General Washington. 
This filled me with contrition for the rash injustice 
of my course. With a copy of the proceedings of 
the court-martial that determined André’s con- 
demnation, there was a copy of a letter from 
Washington to Clinton, offering to give up André 
for Arnold, observing that there was reason to 
believe that the apostate Arnold had exposed the 
gallant André to unnecessary danger to facilitate 
his own escape. Alsocopy of another letter from 
Washington to André, adjuring him to state to 
him (Clinton) his unavoidable conviction of the 
selfish perfidy of Arnold in suggesting that plan of 
disguise which exposed André, if taken, to certain 
condemnation as a spy, when if he had come 
openly, in his regimentals, and under a flag of 
truce, to the then unsuspected American General, 
he would have been perfectly safe. Again, a copy 
of André’s high-souled answer, thanking General 
Washington for the interest he took in his destiny, 
but observing that even under conviction of Ar- 
nold’s inattention to his safety, he could not sug- 
gest to Clinton anything which might influence 
him to save his less important life by such an ex- 
change. These, madam, are the circumstances, as 
faithfully as I recall them at such a distance of 
time, of the interview of Washington’s friend. 
ANNA SEWARD.”’ 

Some have supposed that many of the circum- 
stances related in these letters were only imagina- 
tion, and that Washington would not deign to be 
reached by the idle slander of a poetic female, 
and aver further, that had it been true, Sir Walter 
Scott would not have omitted them. But the 
minute relation of all the events, with Miss Sew- 
ard’s celebrity and reputation, certainly give the 
weight of truth to these publications; and they 
show the sensibility of the illustrious Washington, 
in performing this act, to shield the excellence of 
his character, and to preserve his reputation un- 
stained, 
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MAJOR ANDRE’S DEFENCE. 


Tue following authentic defence of Major An- | sciousness of having intended to discharge my 
dré, copied from the ‘Journal of the Court duty in an honorable manner. 


Martial,’’ is especially interesting in connection | 


with the foregoing : 
*¢T came,’’ said Major André, ‘‘ to hold a com- 
’ J 


| is true; but they were not mine. 


‘¢ Plans, it is said, were found with me. This 
Yet I must tell 
you honestly that they would have been communi- 


munication with a general officer of the American | cated if I had not been taken. They were sent by 


Army, by the order of my own commander. 


I | General Arnold to the British commander, and I 
entered the American lines by an unquestionable | should have delivered them. 


From the bottom of 


authority—when I passed from them it was by the | my heart, I spurn the thought of attempting to 


| 


same authority. I used no deception. I had 
heard that a Provincial officer had repented of the 
course he had taken, and 

that he avowed that he 

never meant to go so far as 

he had gone, in resisting 

the authority of his King. 

The British commander was 

willing to extend to him the 

King’s clemency—yea, his 

bounty, in hopes to allure 

others to do the same. I 

made no plans. I examined 

no works. I only received 

his communications, and 

was on my way to return to 

the army, and to make 

known all that I had learned 

from a general officer in 

your camp. Is this the 

office of. a spy? I never 

should have acted in that 

light, and what I have done is not in the nature 
of aspy. I have noted neither your strength nor 
weakness. If there be wrong in this transaction, 
is it mine? The office of a spy a soldier has a 
right to refuse ; but, to carry and fetch communi- 
cations, with another army, I never heard was 
criminal. The circumstances which followed, after 
my interview with General Arnold, were not in 
my power to control. He alone had the manage- 
ment of them. 

“It is said that I rode in disguise. I rode for 
security éwcog., as far as I was able; but other than 
criminal deeds induces one to do this. I was not 
bound to wear my uniform any longer than it was 
expedient or politic. I scorn the name of a spy: 
brand my offence with some other title, if it 
change not my punishment, I beseech you. It is 
not death I fear. I am buoyed above it by a con- 





screen myself by criminating another; but so far 
as I am concerned, the truth shall be told whoever 
suffers. It was the allegi- 
ance of General Arnold I 
came out to secure. It was 
fair to presume that many a 
brave officer would be glad 
at this time to have been 
able to retrace his steps: at 
least, we have been so in- 
formed. Shall I, who came 
out to negotiate this allegi- 
ance only, be treated gs one 
‘ who came to spy out the 
weakness of a camp? If 
these actions are alike, I 
have to learn my moral code 
anew. 

‘< Gentlemen, officers, be 
it understood that I am no 
supplicant for mercy: that 
I ask only from Omnipo- 

tence—not from human beings. Justice,is all I 
claim—that justice which is neither swayed by 
prejudice, nor distorted by passion, but that which 
flows from honorable minds directed by virtuous 
determinations. I hear, gentlemen, that my case 
is likened to that of Captain Hale, in 1775. I 
have heard of him and his misfortunes. I wish 
that in all that dignifies man—that adorns and 
elevates human nature, I could be named with that 
accomplished but unfortunate officer His fate was 
wayward, and untimely was he cut off, yet younger 
than I now am. He went out knowing that he 
was assuming the character of a spy. He took all 
its liabilities into his hand, at the request of his 
great commander. He was ready to meet what 
he assumed, and all its consequences. His death 
the law of nations sanctioned. It may be com- 
plimentary to compare me with him: still it would 
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be unjust. He took his life in his hand when he 
assumed the character and the disguise. I as- 
sumed no disguise, nor took upon myself any other 
character than that of a British officer who had 
business to transact with an American officer. 
‘«In fine, I ask not even for justice, if you want 
a victim to the manes of those fallen untimely, I 
may as well be that victim as another. I have in 
the most undisguised manner given you every fact 





in the case. I only reply on the proper construc- 
tion of these facts. Let me be called any thing 
but a spy. I am not a 
spy. I have examined 
nothing, learned nothing, 
communicated nothing, 
but my detention to Ar- 
nold, that he might es- 
cape if he thought proper 
so todo. This was, as I 
conceived, my duty. I 
hope the gallant officer 
who was then unsuspici- 
ous of his General, will 
not bg condemned for the 
military error he com- 
mitted. 

‘*I further state that 
Smith, who was the me- 
dium of communication, 
did not know any part of 
our conference, except 
that there was some ne- 
cessity for secrecy. He 
was counsel in various 
matters for General Ar- 
nold, and from all the 
interviews I had with him, and it was Smith who 
lent me this dress-coat of crimson, on being told 
that I did not wish to be known by English or 
Americans, I do not believe that he had even a 
‘supposition of my errand. On me your wrath | 
should fall, if on any one. I know your affairs | 
look gloomy ; but that is no reason why I should 
be sacrificed. My death can do your cause no 
good. Mill’ons of friends to your struggle in 
England you will lose if you condemn me. _I say 
not this by way of threat; for I know brave men 
are not awed by threats—nor will brave men be 
vindictive because they are desponding. I should 
not have said a word had it not been for the 
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opinion of others, which I am bound to respect. 


‘* The sentence you this day pronounce will go 
down to posterity with exceeding great disti.ct- 
ness on the page of history; and if humanity and 
honor mark this day’s decision, your names, each 
and all of you, will be remembered by both nations 
when they have grown greater and more powerful 
than they now are. But, if misfortune befalls me, 
I shall in time have all due honors paid to my 
memory. The martyr is kept in remembrance 
when the tribunal that condemned him is for- 
gotten. I trust this honorable Court will believe 
me when I say, that what 
I have spoken was not 
from any idle fears of a 
coward. I have done.’’ 

REMARKS. — Probably, 
Mr. Carlisle is somewhat 
mistaken when he says: 
‘comparatively few gen- 
eral readers know any- 
thing of the man [Major 
André] beyond the fact 
of his arrest as a spy, his 
trial and execution.” 
Few individuals have been 
more written about than 
André, and few have ex- 
cited more interest than 
he among “general read- 
ers.”’ Still, the ‘* Mono- 
dy’’ and the ‘‘ Defence,”’ 
have been seldom in print 
in this country, and will 
prove interesting to many 
of our readers. 

We insert here a por- 
trait of John Paulding, one of the three captors 
of André, and shall be obliged to any of our 
readers who will furnish authentic portraits of Van 
Wart (Van Wert, or Van Vert) and Williams, the 
companions of Paulding in that capture. We 
shall also be thankful for a brief sketch of tk€ life 
of each of the three. Our readers are generally 
aware of the fact that the character of these men 
was seriously assailed nearly sixty years ago, Col- 
onel Tallmadge being the most conspicuous of 
their detractors, but though he was sincere beyond 
question, he was just as certainly mistaken. Judge 
Benson’s ‘‘ Vindication’’ is rare and accessible to 
‘* general readers’ only in the libraries of the His- 
torical Societies. 
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EDWARD I.—THE CRUEL PRINCE AND KING, THE LOVING SON 
AND HUSBAND. 


By NELLIE Hess Morris. 








WALTHAM ABBEY. 


Dr. Lossina, in his paper on ‘* The Curtis 
House, Jamaica Plain,’’ in the March Montuty, 
speaks briefly of Waltham Abbey, and alludes to 
the fact that the corpse of Edward I. was borne 
thither in 1307. By a singular coincidence, in 
the same number, Mr. Morden in his paper on 
‘* Engla-land,”’ tells us of the famous ‘‘ Stone of 
Destiny,’’ that it was taken from Scone to Westmin- 
ster by the same Edward. These two allusions to 
Edward I. call to my mind his remarkable character 
and career, and possibly a short paper upon the 
same may prove of some interest to the readers of 
the MonTHLy. 

History tells us how the unwise and unjust Henry 
III., by his repeated disregard of the ‘‘ Magna 
Charta,”” brought on ‘*the Barons’ War;’’ how 
on the field of Lewes the great Simon de Montfort 
(Earl of Leicester) and his righteous cause tri- 
umphed ; how Henry and his son Edward became 
prisoners to their justly incensed barons; how the 





Earl of Gloucester and some others grew jealous 
of De Montfort’s power and influence, assisted 
Edward to escape and to organize an army for the 
rescue of his father; how, on the bloody field of 
Evesham, Edward overcame and murdered the 
great De Montfort and his noble followers, permit- 
ting no stay to the slaughter until the very noblest 
and best of the English nation were all slain—an 
English writer well says: ‘‘A more savage, inhu- 
man carnage never disgraced England.’’ Drayton, 
the Warwickshire poet, tells us that the great 
battle and slaughter of Evesham were preceded by 
dire portents : 
“In that black night before this sad and dismal day 

Two apparitions strange, as dread heav’n would bewray 

The horrors to ensue ; Oh, most amazing sight! 

Two armies were in the air discerned to fight, 

Which came so near to earth, that in the morn they found 

The prints of horses’ feet remaining on the ground; 

Which came but as a show, the time to entertain 

Till the angry armies joined to act the bloody scene.” 
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Epwarp I. 


Thus Edward first appears in history as the 
cruel, ruthless murderer of scores of the most 
truly noble of the nobility of his own England, 
and of thousands of humbler Englishmen, and his 
later life is sadly in harmony with this beginning. 
It is true, as Sir Matthew Hale declares, that 
more was done in the first thirteen years of his 
reign than in the succeeding four centuries ‘to 
settle and establish the distributive justice of the 
kingdom,’’ and that he actually upheld and obeyed 
the ‘‘ Magna Charta,’’ whose defenders and cham- 
pions he had shamelessly slaughtered—but his re- 
spect for that immortal charter was dictated simply 
and solely by policy; he was too shrewd to fail to 
read the lessons of his father’s disasters, which he 
knew were the natural fruit of misrule;. he was no 
more honest, no more just, no more magnanimous, 
than his father, but he was far more sagacious and 
crafty. That he was not actuated by worthy 
motives is unequivocally betrayed by his unjusti- 
fiable conduct towards Wales—that he was not 
only a false-hearted and wickedly selfish monarch, 
but at heart a cruel, inhuman monster, is incon- 
testibly shown by his treatment of Llewellyn and 
of the heroic David. But his later course in and 
towards Scotland exceeds in shameless wickedness 





ELEANOR. 


even that in and towards Wales. History cannot 
produce a blacker, more perfidious, or more blood- 
thirsty record. Let me quote a single item from 
this record: ‘‘In the siege of the town of Ber- 
wick, he himself, mounted on his horse Bayard, 
was the first who leaped over the dike. The car- 
nage that followed is one among the many inef- 
faceable blots on the memory of this great (?) but 
unrelenting man; infancy, womanhood, old age, 
all were butchered that came within reach of the 
victors’ swords,.’’ ‘Then, still later, his positively 
disgusting treatment of the great Wallace—I can- 
not dwell on this story; it is sickening; suffice it 
to say, the world has never produced a more infa- 
mous murderer than him who murdered Wallace. 
It was in one of his incursions into Scotland 
that Edward stole ‘‘ the Stone of Destiny,’’ and 
had it removed ‘from Scone to Westminster.” 
But all Edward’s infamy was secured at small 
profit; scarcely had he gotten rid of Wallace, 


‘when Bruce arose and completely recovered his 


realm from the English power. Edward never 
wavered in his injustice and wickedness—on his 
death-bed, he directed what he could‘no longer 
lead; but his army, under Pembroke, was signally 
routed; the dying king remounted his horse to 
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lead his army in person, but in vain ; 
an enemy even his indomitable 
will and great military genius could 
not check, laid him low; at Burgh 
on the Sands, he was compelled to 
tarry for a night, and the next 
morning his soul went, unrelent- 
ing, unrepentant, the final journey, 
leaving his corpse to be borne with 
great pomp to Westminster; on the 
way, it was temporarily placed in 
Waltham Abbey, as Dr. Lossing |= 
says: here it rested for fifteen i 
weeks, during which it was atten- 
ded night and day by religious 
men from the neighboring monas- 
teries. That Edward was innately 
cruel and bloodthirsty, I think is 
very clearly shown by the single 
statement of Froissart that in his 
very last moments he required: his 
son to swear ‘‘that he would boil 
his body in a cauldron, bury the 
flesh, and keep the bones to be 
carried at the head of an army 
against the Scots every time they 
should rebel.’’ 

But at Waltham there is a noble 
monument, the Waltham Cross, 
which tells us of a phase of Ed- 
ward’s character which we may 
contemplate with pleasure and with 
wonder too, that so cruel, so wicked 
a king could have been so loving a 
husband. 

Eleanor, Edward’s wife, was-a 
daughter of Ferdinand III., of Cas- 
tile, and was unquestionably a noble 
wife. Sheaccompanied her husband 
to the Holy Land in the crusade 
of 1271, and when he was wounded 
at Acre by Azazim, a Saracen, she, 
with lips ‘anointed with the vir- 
the of lovely affection,’’ drew the 
poison from the wound. Royal 
marriages are usually simply state 
affairs, without even a pretence of 
love, but we cannot doubt that 
Edward and Eleanor truly loved. 
“‘She was married to him,’’ says 
an English writer, ‘‘at Bures in 
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THE SANCHI TOPE AT 





Spain, crowned with him the day of his corona- 
tion, lived his wife, in lovely participation of all 
his troubles and long voyages, thirty-six years, 
and died either at Grantham, or at Hardeby, 
near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, as Edward was 
on his way to Scotland, when he first began to 
insinuate himself into the affairs of that kingdom. 
But Edward’s passion for ruling and oppressing 
the Scots succumbed now to a holier feeling. His 
journey was stopped, he gave all his thoughts to 
his faithful and devoted partner’s remains, which 
were embalmed, and the internal parts laid in 
Lincoln Cathedral, the body itself being con- 
veyed to Westminster. A long and melancholy 
journey the mourning king made with it to the 
Chapel of King Edward the Confessor; and the 
nation, to whom Eleanor, had been ‘a loving 
mother,’ sincerely sympathized in his grief.” At 


Lincoln, Stamford, Dunstable, St. Albans, Ged- 
dington, Northampton, Waltham, and eight other 





places, the sad procession paused, and at each 
Edward erected a beautiful Gothic monument, 
designated a Cross, to commemorate the virtues 
of the beloved deceas7d; of the entire fifteen but 
three now stand, those of Geddington, North- 
ampton and Waltham. 

We are told that his affection for his father was 
likewise deep and fervent; when he received in- 
telligence of his father’s death, soon after the 
death of an infant son, his grief was so evident 
that some surprise was expressed in his hearing 
that he should be so much more moved at the 
death of his aged father than at that of his own 
son ; his reply was: ‘‘ The loss of my son is a loss 
which I may hope to sepals but the death of a 
father is a loss irreparable.’’ 

Strange, indeed, does it seem that one suscep- 
tible to the sentiments of love, could have been 
so unscrupulously ambitious and so_heartlessl; 
inhuman in his efforts to satisfy that ambition ! 





THE SANCHI TOPE AT BHOPAUL IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


In the March MonrTHLy, page 217, there are an 
engraving and a six-line mention of this Zofe. No 
doubt Mr. Morden is right in regarding the struc- 
ture as a mound-tomb, but it is more than a mere 
barrow as defined by him (‘‘simply a large mound 
raised over the corpse of a deceased chieftain, hero, 
saint, or other man of special eminence’”), it i is a 
sacred edifice. General Cunningham, the great 
English scholar, in ‘* The Bilsah Topes,”’ tells us: 
‘‘ A Tope is properly a religious edifice dedicated 
emphatically to Buddha; that is, either to the 
Celestial Adi Buddha, the great First Cause of all 
things, or to one of his emanations, the Manishi, 
or ‘Mortal’ Buddhas, of whom the most celebrated 
and the only historical one is Sakya Muni, who 
died B.c. 543.’ He further says that the sopes 
are of three classes: ‘‘ First, the Dedicatory, which 
was consecrated to the supreme Buddha; secondly 
the strictly Funereal, which contained the ashes 
of the dead; and third, the AZemoria/, which was 
built in celebrated spots.’ The /ofes of all these 
classes were sacred edifices, but in different degrees. 
The distinguishing mark of the first class was a 
representation of the fwo eyes symbolizing the 
omniscience of the supreme Buddha. 

The small engraving on page 217 shows the 





eastern front, with one of the elaborately carved 
gateways; there are four gateways, similar though 
not equal to the northeastern; these are placed 
near the four corners, facing two to the east and 
two to the west; the engraving shows the north- 
western in the background. We offer herewith 
an admirable illustration of the handsomest of 
these gateways, the northeastern, with portions of 
the same enlarged to afford a better idea of the 
superbly sculptured figures which literally cover 
the entire surfaces. 

The main structure is a solid dome of brick and 
stucco, one hundred and twenty-one feet in diameter 
and sixty-two in height; it is surrounded by a 
stone railing eight feet eight inches in height, 
placed at a distance of nine feet and a half from 
the base of the mound ; the four gateways are each 
thirty-three feet in height and eleven feet nine 
inches in width, to the outer edge of the side 
pillars. 

The date of the original construction of this Zope 
is variously given by critics of equal credit, and 
we do not pretend to any certainty in preferring 
the estimate of General Cunningham, who places 
the origin of the /ofe proper at about 500 B.c.; 
indeed, it may be that the apparently conflicting 
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GATEWAY OF THE SANCHI Tope, BHOPAUL, CENTRAL INDIA. 


dates can be discovered to be not actually antag- | the aboriginal races of all Northern India. 


onistic. Mr. Fergusson shows that no stone 
structure is to be found in India of an earlier time 
than the reign of Asoka, about 280 B.c., when 
Buddhism became the State religion. Buddhism 
had, however, as is well known, existed for three 
centuries; the prophet Sakya Muni, afterwards 
styled Buddha, died in 543 B.c., at which time he 
had brought within the influence of his system 





Now, 
accepting Mr. Fergusson’s strong proofs that no 
stone structure is to be found in India of a date 
earlier than 280 B.c., and even the conjectures of 
those who place the construction of the stone 
railing at 250 B.c., admitting too Mr. Fergusson’s 
statements that bricks and stucco were not used 
in mound or darrow building earlier than 250 B.c., 
all this does not disprove General Cunningham’s 








era—the dates assigned by various 
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A PORTION OF THE LOWER LINTEL—FRONT. 


estimate that the original mound was raised as 
early as 500 B.C., or within fifty years after Sakya 
Muni had so widely diffused the Buddhist tenets 
and ideas. The tradition of the country is clear 
that the Zofe of Sanchi is viewed with special 
reverence on account of its great antiquity. Asoka 
having made Buddhism the state religion, might 
very well proceed to 





scholars to the present stone gate- 
ways. Indeed, the very form of 
the railing and -of the gateways 
suggests the thought that they were 
a reproduction in stone of wooden 
originals. But, there is another 
- reason why we are disposed to 
believe that the stone gateways are 
fac-similes of earlier wooden ones, 
and that lies in the fact that the 
serpent does not appear among the 
sculptured objects of worship; but 
one serpent is seen on the eastern or 
main gateway, and that is the Naga 
or five-headed serpent, portrayed 
not as an object of worship, but as 
worshipping the Sacred Tree. The 
only objects of worship apparent on 
these gateways are the Tree and 
the Dagoba—the Sacred Tree and 
the Sacred Dagoba being the 
earliest represented objects of wor- 
ship in the Buddhist system, while 
it is well-known that at a later period the serpent 
became a most-important object of such devotion ; 
in the Zope of Amravati, the serpent appears to 
command more attention than the Tree or Dagoba. 
Mr. Fergusson remarks on the absence of the 
serpent as an object of worship and its appearance 





| as worshipping the Tree, among the sculptures 





convert the earthy 
tumulus into a more 
substantial brick and } 
stucco fofe. And as to 
the railing, doubtless, 
the old wooden enclo- 
sure was in process of 
decay, and wasreplaced 
as late as 250 B.C., 
while the gateways, 
possibly originally of 
harder and more dura- 
ble wood, may have 
been made to answer, 
because of the labor 
and cost of reproducing 
the carvings in stone, 
until the year 19, 37, 
or 50 of the Christian 
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that these sculptured 
pictures are not mere 
fancy productions, but 
are, in every minute 
detail, representations 
of the Tree and Da- 
goba worship of the 
Buddhists, and of cer- 
tain ideas subordinate 
to that of worship. 
Each of the two 
pillars is fully dec- 
orated on the front 
and on either side, 
while the back, being 
partly hidden by the 
railing and not so con- 
spicuous in itself as 
A PorTION OF THE MIDDLE LINTEL—BACK. the front and sides, 
contains but a single 
of Sanchi; he says: ‘‘ It does seem strange that | das-relief of a single figure, about half-life-size, 
a god who everywhere else is worshipped should | representing a warder or guardian of the entrance 
here be represented as worshipping, and not a|in full costume. The sculptures on the front 
human or celestial god, but a tree. It is evident | comprise a series of domestic and _ ritualistic 
we are still far removed from the supremacy which | scenes; the Hindoo and Dasyu races are easily 
the serpent afterwards assumed at Amravati.’’ distinguishable ; some of the scenes have simply 
The “ope of Sanchi is situated about three hun- | to do with the corporeal life, while others plainly 
dred feet above Sanchi, at the top of a sandstone | aim at representing a higher condition of being, 
hill, and is a striking object in the view from all | and more distinctly indicate the positively reli- 
points while at considerable distance. gious life ; in some, we find men alone, in others 
The sculptures demand a few words; though, | men and women, in others inferior animal and 
presuming that many of our readers would tire of | vegetable life blended with the human, and in 


the subject far sooner than we, we shall not at- | still others the inferior animal and the vegetable 
tempt as full a de- 


scription as we should , — , VAD PAWN VVVV' 
prefer. It must not Z WCE ( hed) y 
be forgotten that the | 
latest date assigned to 
these really marvelous 
sculptures, is about 
A.D. 50. With this 
fact in mind, none can 
question Mr. Mor- 
den’s remark that 
these gates are ‘‘ won- 
derful, even in that 
land of wonders, for 
their elaborate sculp- 
tures.’’ 

First, then, the rea- 


der must understand An END OF THE MIDDLE LINTEL—FRONT. 
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life are the most essential features ; 
water with water-plants, aquatic 
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fowls and fish have their spaces, 
and the rude boat of the Dasyu 
caste appears to be contrasted with 
the more artistic, finished barge of 
the Hindoo. On the front of the 
right-hand pillar, we have a re- 
markable relief in four parts repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Sakya 
Muni—the lower part portrays 
him as Prince Siddhartha, doffing 
his robes of state for those of an 
ascetic, that he may devote himself 
to his great mission, and the upper 
part represents the ‘‘ annunciation 
of Buddha,’’ the crowning reward 
of his fifty-one years of labor and 
self-denial, while the two interven- 
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ing parts evidently refer to him 
and his career, though they are 


























not so readily understood by the 











uninitiated. One panel of the inner 
side of this pillar gives a grand 


A PoRTION OF THE UPPER LINTEL—BACK. 


representation of a regular Chiaitya, or Tope of the | centre of the upper lintel, was the Chakra, or 


first class, the sacred Dagoba, with its fwo eyes 
symbol. The corresponding panel of the left- 
hand pillar gives an equally grand representation 
of the Sacred Tree. 

It is worthy of note that of the right-hand or 
‘*Dagoba’’ pillar, the top panel of the lower 
part, delineates the worship of the Sacred Tree, 
while the corresponding panel of the left-hand or 
**Sacred Tree’’ pillar depicts the worship of the 
Sacred Dagoba—thus apparently seeking to teach 
that the worship of the Tree was not prejudicial 
or antagonistic to that of the Dagoba, nor that 
of the latter to the former. 

The outside surface of each pillar is decorated 
with architectural ornaments consisting of lotus 
flowers, etc.; running through those on the left- 
hand pillar is a scroll which issues from the mouth 
of a crocodile at the base. 

Above the grand elephant groups which cap 
the lower or main portion of each pillar, the two 
panels are found between the lintels; then at the 
top of each pillar there was the Zyiou/, which is 
supposed, according to Fergusson, to contain the 
symbols of the five elements of the material uni- 
verse—earth, water, fire, wind and ether, repre- 
sented primarily by the square, circle, triangle, 
crescent and cone. Between these, resting on the 


| wheel, which some say symbolized the law ; though: 


others claim that it represented Dharma, the 
second of the Buddhist Triad. 

The Elephant groups, for perfect truth to life, 
cannot be excelled by the most expert master- 
sculptors of the present century; the form, the 
texture of the body, the grace of the limbs, the 
pendulous, but perfectly flexible and delicately 
prehensile characteristics of the trunk—the posi- 
tive perfection of the whole is not only marvelous, 
but defies any attempt to surpass this work of art 
of the first century. Resting on the outer edge 
of the platforms which uphold these elephants, 





there was on either pillar, a statue of a female, 
small-life-size, overshadowed by a tree, a branch 
of which she grasped with one hand, while the other 
arm passed through a wreath suspended to the tree ; 
her body extended outwards in a diagonal line, 
swinging from the feet and the tree canopy. The 
figure, it is thought symbolized the universal mother 
as recognized in the Buddhist system. 

The accompanying engravings of portions of 
the lintels, enlarged, scarcely demand explanation 
beyond the general remark that, throughout, the 
worship of the Tree and the Dagoba is the pre- 
| vailing theme of the artist—the animals and other 


objects figured being all worshippers of these. 
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OsTER-MoNAT.—APRIL. 


Charles Peale Polk, the Painter.—In reply to the 
Editor’s QuERY among the NoTEs AND QUERIES on page 
227 of the MONTHLY for March, relating to Mr. Polk, the 
artist, I have to state that his name was Charles Peale Polk, 
born in Maryland, and supposed to be a nephew of Charles W. 
Peale, of Philadelphia. In 1799, Mr. Polk visited Virginia, 
and in the summer of that year was at the house of Isaac 
Hite in Frederick County, where he painted the portraits of 
James Madison, Sr., and Eleanor Madison, his wife, father 
and mother of James Madison, President of the United 
States. These portraits are now in the possession of the owner, 
James Madison Hite, of Baltimore. They are 5 feet 6 inches, 
by 3 feet 8 inches, called three-quarter size; and in my 
opinion, they are fine productions and highly creditable to 
the artist. At the same time, he painted portraits of Mr. 
Isaac Hite, and the two daughters of Mr. Madison, sisters 
of the President, the elder of whom married Mr. Hite, and 
the younger Dr. Robert H. Rose, of Winchester, Virginia. 
These are also in existence. Prior to 1799, Mr. Polk made 
a fine painting of Thomas Jefferson at Philadelphia or Mon- 
ticello, and when on the visit referred to, presented it to 
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Mr. Isaac Hite. It was sent to Baltimore for sale, but was 
lost or stolen in 1871, and after the most untiring search the 
owner failed to find it. Fanny Madison’s portrait (Mrs. 
Rose) is in possession,of Dr. Rose, of Memphis, Tennessee. 
The others are in Baltimore. If my informant is correct, 
Mr. Polk was born on the Eastern shore of Maryland. 

W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


Oster-Monat.—The illumination of the Saxon Calendar 
for this month represents three persons elevated on a sort of. 
throne, each with drinking cups in their hands, and sur- 
rounded with attendants upon their festivities. Strutt, in his 
description of this drawing, says, “ Now, taking leave of the 
laborious husbandman, we see the nobleman regaling with 
his friends, and passing this pleasant month in banquetings 
and music.” But he assigns no cause for the appropriateness 
of this jollity to the particular season. Is not this picture an 
emblem of the gladness with which the great festival of 
Easter was held after the self-denials of Lent? April was 
called by the Anglo-Saxons “ by the name of Oster-monat; 
some think, of a goddess called Goster, whereof I see no 
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great reason, for if it took appellation of such a goddess (a 
supposed causer of the easterly winds), it seemeth to have 
been somewhat by some miswritten, and should rightly be 
Oster and not Goster. The winds indeed, by ancient observa- 
tion, were found in this month most commonly to blow from 
the east, and east in the Teutonic is Ost, and Ost-end, which 
rightly in English is East-end, hath that name for the 
eastern situation thereof, as to the ships it appeareth which 
through the narrow seas do come from the west. So as our 
name of the feast of Easter may be as much to say as the 
feast of Oster, being yet at this present in Saxony called 
Ostern, which cometh of Oster-monat, their and our old name 
of April.’”’ Those who are banqueting on the dais in the 
illumination, have each cups in their hands; the man sitting 
at their feet is filling a horn from a tankard; the young man 
on the right is drinking from a horn, There is a clear dis- 
tinction between the rank of the persons assembled at this 
festivity; and the difference of the vessels which they are 
using for their potations might imply that the horns were 
filled with the old Saxon ale or mead, and the cups with the 
more luxurious wine. In Alfric’s Colloquy a lad is asked 
what he drank, and he answers, “ Ale if I have it, or water 
if I have not.” He is further asked why he does not drink 
wine, and he replies, “1am not so rich that I can buy me 
wine, and wine is not the drink of children or the weak- 
minded, but of the elders and the wise.” But if we may 
reason from analogy, the drinking horn had a greater impor- 
tance attached to it than the drinking cup. Inheritances of 
land were transferred by the transfer of a horn; estates were 
held in fee by a horn, The horn of Ulphus is a remarkable 
curiosity still preserved in the Sacristy of the Cathedral at 
York. Ulphus was a Danish nobleman of the time of Canute 
who as Camden informs us, “ By reason of the difference 
which was like to rise between his sons about the sharing of 
his lands and lordships after his death, resolved to make 
them all’alike, and thereupon coming to York with that horn 
wherewith he was used to drink, filled it with wine, and 
knkeling devoutly before the altar of God and St. Peter, 
prince of the apostles, drank the wine, and by that ceremony 
enfeoffed this church with all his lands and revenues.” 
During the Civil Wars the horn of Ulphus came into the 
possession of Lord Fairfax, after being sold to a‘ goldsmith ; 
and it was subsequently restored to the church by the Fairfax 
family in 1675. The Pusey family in Berkshire hold their 
possessions by a horn given to their ancestors by King 
Canute. So Camden informs us; though the inscription 
upon the horn which records the fact is held by Camden’s 
editor, Bishop Gibson, to be of a much more recent date. 
Nearly all the Saxon representations of convivial meetings— 
and these are sufficiently numerous to furnish pretty clear 
evidence of the hospitality of that age—exhibit the guests for 
the most part drinking from horns. Whether the wine or 
mead were drunk from horn or cup, the early custom of 
pledging appears to have been universal. According to the 
old chreniclers, it was the first wine pledge that delivered 
over Britain to the power of the Saxons, when the beautiful 
Rowena sat down in the banqueting hall by the side of 
Vortigern, and betrayed him by her wine cup, and her Waes 
Heal (Be of health). Robert of Gloucester has recorded this 
first wassail in his rough rhyme, which has thus been para- 
phrased: 





“* Health, my Lord King,’ the sweet Rowena said; 

‘ Health,’ cried the Chieftain to the Saxon maid; 
Then gaily rose, and ’mid the concourse wide, 
Kissed her hale lips, and placed her by his side. 
At the soft scene such gentie thoughts abound, 
That health and kisses ’mongst the guests went round ; 
From this the social custom took its rise ; 
We still retain and still must keep the prize.’ ” 


Selden, who gives the story in his Notes to Drayton, conjec- 
tures of the wassail of the English that it was “an unusual 
ceremony among the Saxons before Hengist, as a note of 
health-wishing (and so perhaps you might make it wish heil) 
which was expressed among other nations in that form of 
drinking to the health of their mistresses and friends.” 


William Rush, the Artist.—I perceive, in reading the 
January number of the MONTHLY, a note by the Editor making 
inquiry in regard to the artist William Rush, who seems to 
have had considerable merit in his day. I learn from the ven- 
erable ex-Judge L. Q. C. Elmer that he was a brother of the 
celebrated physician and patriot of the Revolution, Benjamin 
Rush. There is a specimen in this city [Bridgeton, N. J.] 
of his handiwork as a carver on wood, of some historical 
interest. It is the original figure-head of the old ship John, 
which was wrecked near the ship-channel of the Delaware, 
about three miles from Cohansey light. She was consigned 
to Henry Drinker, of Philadelphia, from Havre, France, I 
think, and had an assorted cargo, principally linens and 
liquors. A copy of her manifest is now in the possession of 
Joseph H. Elmer, present Collector of Customs. She was 
cut through by the ice in the winter of 1799, and filled, mak- 
ing a dangerous bar eventually, on which has recently been 
erected a permanent light, of great benefit to the navigation 
of the bay and river. General Ebenezer Elmer, father of 
Judge Elmer aforesaid, being custom-house officer of the 
newly-created “ Port of Bridgetown’’—the official name of 
this port—went out to Her in an open boat, and secured the 
figure-head, which was esteemed a very fine work of art at 
that time, and as it undoubtedly is to this day. He gave it 
to General Giles, who had just erected an ice-house of stone, 
partly above ground, with a conical roof. General Giles 
had the effigy affixed to the apex of this house, where it has 
been ever since, until within a month or so, when it was re- 
moved to make way for a new roof. The Rev. S. Beach 
Jones now owns the fine old mansion and premises formerly 
belonging to General Giles, but doubuess is not aware of 
the history of the beautiful lady who stood for seventy-five 
years so majestically on this outbuilding, the admiration of 
generations of girls and boys of this vicinity. R. B. P. 


The Masonic Grip under the Gallows.—“ Calcraft, 
who recently retired from the trying position of hangman in 
England, had an agreeable custom of always shaking hands 
with those upon whom he was about to carry out the sen- 
tence of the law. But it has been observed that Marwood, 
his successor, never does this, and speculation has been rife 
in certain quarters as to the cause of his departure from this 


precedent. Freemasons will be interested to learn that the 
reason is ‘ because he is a Free and Accepted Mason, and 
dreads the condemned man giving him a Masonic grip in 
return,’ ”’ 
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I find the above copied into several papers, and am curious 
to know the possibilities should the Masonic “ grip” meet 
the hand of the executioner. 

And, first, is it allowable for a Freemason to take the de- 
graded office of hangman? Seecond, would the condemned 
man go through his trial and condemnation, and “ give no 
sign ?” 

Masonic signals, understood wherever the institution is 
found, and it is found the world over, have certainly stood 
men good service when driven to extremify. My grandfather 
was one of the early Masons of the State of Maine, having 
organized a lodge in his own premises. At one time, while 
commanding his ship in the Caribean Sea, he was assailed 
by pirates. Having no ordnance on board, and flight having 
proved unavailing, he was obliged to heave to and wait the 
result. The buccaneers proved to be Spaniards. My grand- 
father ordered his men below, and placed himself, pistol in 
hand, upon the quarter-deck. I have heard him say that the 
Captain was a handsome man, with gentlemanly manners, 
and elegantly equipped with sword, belt, and pistols. As he 
approached the spot occupied by my relative, the latter be- 
thought himself to make the Masonic sign appropriate for 
such an occasion. Immediately the Captain gave command 
for his men, who had swarmed the deck, to retire to their 
own craft, while the two officers retired to the cabin, and 
shortly after the pirate left and hoisted sail to depart. 


Now, here was a man engaged in a most nefarious busi- ! 


ness, submitting to the laws of the Masonic Order. Would 
a felon be likely to omit his opportunity for escape by a like 
means, before the necessity came for the final “ grip?” 
Would the Order interfere for an acknowledged felon? I 
think not. Would the executioner, shocked at receiving the 
Masonic grip at such an extremity, be likely to act in accord- 
ance with the laws of the Order, or would he act in accord- 
ance with the civil oath by virtue of which he holds his 
office ? 

I will remark, incidentally, that when the men were 
ordered below, the steward, impelled by an irresistible curi- 
osity, poked his head up to see how matters stood, when it 
was as cleanly shaved off by the murderous crew as if guillo- 
tined. ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


Wanted—An Account of Captain Smith’s Explora- 
tions, etc.—-The Susquehannocks had a town surrounded 
by stockades, three miles below Wright’s Ferry. They had 
six hundred warriors. They were conquered and dismem- 
bered by the Iroquois a few years before the arrival of 
William Penn. Evans, in his “ Analysis” (second edition, 
A.D. 1755), says that Bell, in the service of Maryland (at the 
above fort), “ by the defeat of many hundreds, gave them 
a blow that they (the Five Nations) never recovered from.” 

Where could I find an account of Captain Smith’s explo- 
rations, and map of the Susquehanna River in July, August, 
and September, 1708, and Bell’s account of this battle, and 
some account of Claiborne, who had a trading-post at the 
mouth of the river in 1631 ? I can find but the briefest no- 
tices of these events. Miss Barber, late of Columbia, says 
the battle was fought a few miles below that place, and that 
she saw, in her childhood, the Indians’ graves, and that there 
was said to be a cannon in the river opposite. 

SAMUEL Evans, 








The Launch of the Franklin.—The account in the 
January number of the AMFRICAN MonTuLy of the launch 
of the Franklin 74 at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, has re- 
minded. me that I witnessed that launch, and had a good 
view of it, a sailor having kindly held me up in his arms. 
Those in the yard had been invited to see the launch, but a 
large crowd of the uninvited had assembled in Federal 
street, where they attacked the board fence, which then 
bounded the yard on that street, with stones and brickbats, 
some of which went over the fence and occasioned alarm 
among the female spectators. My belief is that the mob 
broke down the fence and entered the yard. The news- 
papers of the day probably mentioned it. 

SEXAGENARY. 


A Monument in Honor of Louis XVI.—The follow- 
ing is translated from “ Louis XVI. et la Revolution,” by 
Alexander Dumas, which professes to be a history and not a 
romance: 

“America forever remembers what she owes to Louis 
XVI., her noble and generous ally; and the Congress re- 
solved that a statue should be erected to the King of France 
upon the great square of Philadelphia. 

This statue was really erected, with the following in- 
scription : 

Post DEUM 
DILIGENDA ET SERVANDA EST LIBERTAS 
MAXIMIS EMPTA LABORIBUS 
HUMANIQUE SANGUINIS FLUMINE IRRIGATA, 
PER IMMINENTIA BELLI PERICULA 
JUVANTE 
OpTIMO GALLORUM PRINCIPE REGE 
Lupovico XVI 
HANC STATUAM PRINCIPI AUGUSTISSIMO 
CONSECRAVIT 
ET ATERNAM PRETIOSAMQUE BENFFICII 
MEMORIAM 
GRATA REIPUBLICA VENERATIO 
ULTIMIS TRADIT NEPOTIBUS. 

Thus, what is strange, the establishment of the American 
Republic raised the statue of Louis the Six‘eenth upon a 
pedestal, and the establishment of the. republic in France 
caused him to mount a scaffold.” 

Did Congress or any other public body in the United 
States ever resolve that such a statue should be erected? If 
resolutions would build monuments and set up statues our 
country would abound with them. “ The oldest inhabitant” 
of Philadelphia has no recollection of this statue. 

M E. 


The Rattlesnake Ensign.—In the London Morning 
Chronicle-of July 25, 1776, I find the following. “ The 
colors of the American fleet have a snake with thirteen rattles, 
the fourteenth budding described in the attitude of going to 
strike, with the motto, “ Don’t treagon me.” Itisa rule in 
heraldry, that the worthy properties of the animal in the crest 
bone shall be considered, and the base ones cannot be in- 
tended. The ancients accounted a snake or a serpent an 
emblem of wisdom and in certain attitudes of endless duration, 
The rattlesnake is properly a representative of America, as 
this animal is found in no other part of the world. The eye 
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of this creature excels in brightness most of any other animal. 
She has no eyelids, and is therefore, an emblem of vigilance. 
She never begins an attack nor ever surrenders, she is there- 
fore an emblem of magnaninity and true courage, when in- 
jured or in danger of being injured, she never wounds until 
she has given to her enemies warning of their danger. No 
other of her kind shows such generosity. When undisturbed 
and in peace, she does not appear to be furnished with a 
weapon of any kind. ‘They are latent in the roof of her 
mouth, and even when extended for her defence appear to 
those who are not acquainted with her to be weak and 
contemptible, yet her wounds however small, are décisive 
and fatal. She is solitary, and associates with her kind only 
when it it is necessary for their preservation. Her poison is 
at once the necessary means of digesting her food and certain 
destruction to her enemies. The power fascination attributed 
to her by a generous construction resembles America. Those 
who look steadily on her are delighted and involuntarily 
advance tgwards her, and having once approached never 
leave her. She is frequently found with thirteen rattles and 
they increase yearly. She is beautiful in youth and her 
beauty increases with her age, her tongue is blue and forked 
as lightning.” 

The analogies of the first American ensign are ingenerously 
set forth in the fogegoing extract, yet at our prejudices against 
the snake are deeply rooted, and as old as original sin itself, 
few of our countrymen would regret that the device was 
changed. j. 1. ¥. 

Tom Paine’s “Common Sense.”—January 9, 1776, 
appeared the anonymous pamphlet bearing the attractive 
title of “ Common Sense.” It is not easy for us now to under- 
stand the immense popularity which this production enjoyed 
at the time, but the fact is unquestionable. Written by an 
adventurer, Thomas Paine, who had been in the country 
only little more than a year, in a style often coarse and inele- 
gant, it was at first ascribed to John Adams or Samuel Adams. 
It was printed in numerous editions, was widely circulated 
and read, and everywhere it strengthened the growing desire 
for a separation from the mother country. . So great was its 
effect that at a later period Congress and the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania even went so far as to make the writer consid- 
erable grants in money, while New York gave him the con- 
fiscated estate of one of the loyalists refugees, and the 
contemporary letters and papers contain abundant evidence 
besides of the impression which its publication produced. 

B. A. 

The “Stone of Destiny.”—In the March MONTHLY, 
page 222, there is an interesting notice of this interesting 
stone of Ireland’s, rather than England’s, antiquity. George 
Buchanan was mistaken, as quoted, in his claim that this 
stone originally belonged to Argyleshire, Scotland. The 
names of the stone in the early British tongue were Liag- 
fail, “the Fatal Stone,’ and Cloch na Cinneamhna, “the 
Stone of Fortune,” “both of them from a persuasion the 
antient Irish had, that, in what country soever this stone 
remain’d, there one of their blood was to reign.” ‘On the 
Fatal Stone,” says Toland, “the supreme Kings of Ireland 
us’d to be inaugurated in times of Heathenism on the hill 





of Zarahk.” This is in harmony with the old Scottish 
legend cited by Mr. Morden. Subsequently, the Irish in 
order to “confirm” their colony, at Argyleshire, superstiti- 
ously sent the stone thither, and it was not returned but kept 
there until about 842, when “ Keneth the 2d, the son of Alfin, 
having enlarg’d his borders by the conquest of the Picts, 
transferr’d this stone to Scone,” and here it remained until 
Edward I. removed it to Westminster. It was not “ enclosed 
in a wooden chair’ at Scone, or by “ King Kenneth ;” but 
long before, indee@ in the first record of its use at Tara, as 
the inauguration stone of the Kings of Ireland, it is noticed 
as “ being inclos’d in a wooden Chair.’”’ The Druids claimed 
that it emitted a sound when the “ rightful Candidate” oc- 
cupied the chair, but was “mute under a man of none or a 
bad title;” of course, like priestly miracles generally, this 
“sound” was readily managed by the Druid officiating at 
the inauguration to suit the interests of the Druidic priest- 
hood. We believe, too, that Sir Walter Scott’s version of 
the old Druidic oracle, as quoted by Mr. Morden, isa 
somewhat free rendering ; the original 1s as follows : 
“ Cioniodh Souit Saor an fine, 
Man ha breag an Faisdine, 
Mar a bhfuighid an Lia-fail, 
Dlighid flaitheas do ghabhdil.” 
Boethius gives it in Latin thus : 
“ Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quccumque Jocatum 
Invenient lapidem hanc, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 
John Toland gives an English translation that is perhaps 
as far from literal as Scott’s, but is interesting : 
“ Except old Saws do feign, 
And wizards wits be blind, 
The Scots in place must reign 
Where they this Stone shall find.’’ 
We have a note of-still another version, though we do not 
recollect who made it; it is even less liberal than Scott’s: 
* Consider Scott, wher’e’er you find this Stone, 
If fates fail not, there fixt must be your throne.” 
Thus the old Irish superstition was adapted by the Scot- 
tish Bard to favor the Scottish line, and versified. 


Thomas Lynch, Jr.—Can any one inform me of any 
letter or letters of Thomas Lynch, Jr., one of the Signers— 
except the one in “ Brotherhead’s Centennial Book of the 
Signers ?” COLLECTOR. 


The Expeditions of George Rogers Clark.—Ref/y of 
Wm. Wirt Henry to Samuel Evans.—in the December 
(1875) number of the MONTHLY I attempted to correct a 
statement made in the 10th volume of Bancroft’s History, to 
the effect that the conquest of the Northwest in 1778 and 
1779, by George Rogers Clark was effected with “ back- 
woodsmen of Southwestern Pennsylvania, and from what we 
now call East Tennessee and Kentucky,” my effort being to 
show from the narrative of Clark and the records of the State, 
that the Governor of Virginia was entitled to some of the 
credit of that enterprise, and that it was accomplished with 
Virginians, it being doubtful whether any Pennsylvanians 
were engaged in it. 

I find in the number for March (1876) an article by Samuel 
Evans, Esq., in which it is alleged that, “in attempting to 
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give the ‘ruth in regard to this expedition, I have not stated 
the whole truth, and that if I mean to claim that West 
Augusta county, embraced all of Southwestern Pennsylvania, 
and that those whu resided there and participated in General 
Clark's expeditions to the Northwest were Virginians ex- 
clusively, my claims is not well founded and history will not 
bear me out.” Mr. Evans also alleges that “ with all her 
pride, Virginia has not always been neighborly or honorable 
with the subjects of this State,” (Pennsylvania). 

Pardon me for asking a little space in reply to these rather 
serious charges. And before I venture to defend my State, 
permit me to put myself right. 

I belong to that class who believe that in making statements 
a suppressio vert is equivolent to a sugyestio falsi as to all 
matters material to the subject matter stated, and therefore if 
I have omitted anything material to the question I discussed, 
to wit, whether George Rogers Clark conquered the North- 
west in 1778 and 1779 with Southwestern Pennsylvanians, 
or with Virginians, I pray it may be set down to my ignorance. 
As Mr. Evans has furnished a good deal of interesting in- 
formation bearing on the expedition undertaken by Clark in 
1781, and upon the troubles which occurred in the disputed 
territory on the border of Pennsylvania. Virginia, before and 
during the year 1781, and undertakes to show wherein I have 
failed to tell the whole truth, I venture the presumption that 
the whole truth is now before the readers of the MONTHLY in 
the judgment of Mr. Evans. If this be so, we must conclude 
that there is no evidence that Southwestern Pennsylvanians 
composed any part of Clarks’ command in 1778 and 1779 
as Mr. Evans makes no such claim, his claim is simply that 
there is evidence that Southwestern Pennsylvanians com- 
posed part of Clark’s command in 1781. It may be a matter 
of some surprise that Mr. Evans did not state in this 
connection, what is undoubtedly true, that the expedition of 
Clark in 1781 was intended for the reduction of Detroit, that 
General Clark was beset by unexpected difficulties, and 
thrown upon the defensive, by the hostile Indians, that this 
enterprise was abandoned, and Detroit remained in the 
possession of the British till it was surrendered under the 
provisions of the treaty of peace. Had Pennsylvanians there- 
fore wholly constituted the force of Clark in 1781, they could 
claim no credit for wresting the Northwest from Great Britain 
for two reasons; one, that thé expedition of 1781 accom- 
plished nothing towards dislodging the British, and another 
that their dislodgement had occurred, so far as effected by 
force, in 1778 and 1779, when very few if any Pennsylvanians 
were with Clark’s little army. On account of the failure of 
the expedition of 178x may be found in the life of General 
Clark as given in Lewis Collins’ Historical Sketches of 
Kentucky. 

I desire your readers to understand that I do not mean 
“to claim that West Augusta embraced all of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania, and that those who resided there and partici- 
pated in General Clark’s expeditions to the Northwest were 
Virginians exclusively.” All I do claim is, that the com- 
mand of Clark with which he conquered the British Posts 
in 1778 and 1779 and gave to Virginia the Northwestern 
territory, which Virginia afterwards ceded to the United 
States, was composed of Virginians, and while it is possible 
that some Pennsylvanians were in that command, I have no 








satisfactory evidence of the fact. The proposed expedition 
of 1781 was greatly embarrassed by the diversion of a large 
body of Virginians who even needed to protect the State 
from British invasion, and Clark was forced to enlist what 
men he could in the vicinity of Pittsburg, where the stores 
for his expedition against Detroit had been gathered. The 
letter of Lieutenant James Marshall to President Read, pub- 
lished by Mr. Evans, shows how sadly he was disappointed. 
Had the Pennsylvanians rallied to his standard, then he 
would not have been forced to relinquish his long cherished 
scheme of reducing Detroit. 

I am grieved that Mr. Evans should think that the pride 
of Virginia has not always been of that kind which should 
have constrained her to act honorably and: neighborly with 
the subjects of Pennsylvania; but I must insist that the con- 
troversy between the two states as to their boundary, which 
alone is adduced by Mr. Evans in support of his allegation, 
does not establish his proposition. 

Mr. Evans will hardly do Virginia the injustice to hold 
her responsible for the deeds of the tory, Dr. John Connelly, 
acting under the orders of the Royal-Governor Dunmore, in 
1774 and afterwards. Nor should the State be censured 
because some of her citizens may have behaved badly toward 
Pennsylvania in the disputes arising along an unsettled 
border. No Virginian I am sure censures the State of 
Pennsylvania for the irregularities of her citizens in these 
disputes. There was a border of territory claimed for years 
by both colonies, and much was done doubtless by individ- 
uals on both sides, which neither colony approved. 

When Virginia had a right to speak, as a state, however, 
her action was noble and unselfish. In forming her Govern- 
ment, in 1776, she made a cession and release of the territory 
contained within their respective charters to the neighboring 
states, in order to promote the common cause of America, 
and to prevent as far as in her powers, future dispute and 
animosity, thus yielding all claims she had under her own 
prior charters to the disputed territory, there was but one 
thing more to be done to fix the boundary with Pennsylvania, 
and that was to determine the lines called for by her charter. 
The Virginia Convention during the same session proposed 
a temporary line to be observed till the permanent line could 
be run, In August 1779, the commissioners representing 
the two states met in Baltimore, and after considerable dis- 
cussion agreed on the boundary which was afterwards ratified 
by both states, The proceedings of the commissioners are 
given in “ Henning’s Statutes at Large,” vol., 10. pp. 521- 
33- The difficulty they had to meet arose from an inaccu- 
racy in the Pennsylvania charter. By its provisions, her 
northern boundary was along the 42d degree of latitude, 
(to wit the beginning of the 43d degree), her eastern bound- 


‘ary was the river Delaware, to a point twelv: miles north of 


New Castle, and below that point the arc of a circle with 
New Castle as its centre, and having a radius of twelve miles, 
marked from the point where it strikes the Delaware river, 
westward till it intersects the beginning of the goth degree 
of latitude, (to wit the ending of the 39th degree). The western 


. boundary was to be five degrees westward from the eastern, 


which would have made it an irregular line. The trouble 
was that a circle drawn with New Castle as a centre, and a 


Tadius of twelve miles, could by no possibility intersect the 
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beginning of the goth degree of latitude, and indeed, fell 
short many touching it. The Pennsylvanians 
claimed, however, a territory three degrees wide from North 
to South, ‘This would have included a large part of Vir- 
ginia, and the greater part of Maryland. ‘The line with 
Virginia was settled by her commissioners, proposing Mason 


miles of 


and Dixon’s line for the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, 
to be extended to a point five degrees west from its intersection 
with the Delaware river, and a meridian drawn from this 


westerly point to constitute the western boundary. As the 


point on the Delaware, from which the five degrees were | 


computed, is the most westerly on that river, within the lati- 
tude of Pennsylvania, Virginia made compensation for any 
supposed loss of Pennsylvania on the South, by giving up 
a strip of territory on the western border, never claimed by 
that state. 

In view of these facts, it may be confidently claimed for 
Virginia, that in this matter she was both honorable and 
neighborly towards Pennsylvania. 

WILuiam Wirt Henry. 


Explanation of “Two Old-Time Epitaphs.”—In 
reply to the QUERY in the March number of the MONTHLY, 
page 228, I submit the following, which appear to solve the 
two epitaphs quoted : 





| 


Ist. The Son marries his mother—they thus become hus- 
band and wife; their offspring isa daughter. The man and 
woman die and are buried—a son and mother, and a husband 
and wife—in one grave; the daughter—a daughter of the 
two and a sister of her father—dies and is buried beneath 
the same grave-stone. This accounts for the ree seeming 
“to eight to mount.” 

2d. The second Epitaph is easier of solution, requiring 
merely a grouping of the letters therein so absurdly arranged 
into words; these words arrange themselves into a ten-line 
verse ; 


“‘ Beneath this stone lies Katharine Gray, 
Chang’d from a busy life to lifeless clay ; 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 

And now she’s turn’d to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise, 
Abate your grief and dry your eyes— 
For what avails a flood of tears ? 
Who knows, but, in a run of years, 
In some tall pitcher or broad pan 

She in her shop may be again.” 


The sentiment of the solution is even more curious than 
the strange manner of putting it on the stone. , 
J. H. M. 
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The May “ Monthly”—A Special Centennial Ex- | the army of the United States, from the world-renowned and 


position Number.—As the Exhibition is to open on the 
1oth of May, we propose, in the May number of the AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY, to give a complete, exhaustive, and illus- 
trated exhibit of the grounds, buildings, and of the entire 
Exposition in all its aspects and appointments, 


The United States Government Building.—We give 
herewith a capital engraving, and quote from the ‘ Hand- 
Book of the Centennial Grounds and Fairmount Park,” 
published by the publishers of the MONTHLY, an admirable 
sketch, of this edifice and its purposes: 

On the west side of Belmont Avenue, and directly oppo- 
site to the Women’s Pavilion, is located the building erected 
by the United States Government. It is 480 feet long by 346 
feet wide, an covers more than two acres. 
to construct this edifice of iron; but owing to the extreme 
economy demanded by the Congressional appropriation, wood 


picturesque costume @ the Revolutionary times to the se- 


| verely simple and utilitarian equipment of the present day. 





It was intended | 


The most striking feature of our present state of perfection 
in the mechanical arts will be shown in the manufacture on 
the spot of the regulation rifle and cartridge by workmen de- 
tailed for the purpose from the national arsenals. Old Proba- 
bilities will reveal the secrets of his trade, and with the help 
of lighthouses and fog-signals show us the pleasant paths of 
peace. The Treasury will show us how money is made, and 
the Engineer's and Quartermaster’s Departments how to 
spend it. Their long lines of fortification, models, torpe- 
does, and army wagons will be shown, in connection with 
our admirable hospital and ambulance service. A field hos- 
pital of twenty-four beds, erected as a separate building, is 
close at hand, designed to exhibit the American pavilion 


| system of hospital architecture. The Navy Department will 


and glass have been substituted. The utmost that the appro- | 


priation of $65,000 would permit has been accomplished. 


| glory of our flag. 


Mr. J. H. Windrim, the architect of the Philadelphia Masonic | 


Temple, drew the designs. The War Department will ex- 
hibit a complete historical display of the progress made in 
the manufacture of arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
from the earliest days of the Republic until the present time. 
Combined with this will be represented figures clad in uni- 
form illustrating the most prominent periods in the history of 


show us what improvements have been made in the means 
by which Perry, Porter, Decatur and Jones established the 
' The Interior Department, among its 
various exhibits, will present us most of the useful and 
visionary models of the Patent Office. The Indian Bureau 
will tell us all about the red man’s manners and cus- 
toms, mode of warfare, costume, etc., illustrated by the pre- 
sence of some distinguished sons of the forest. The Smith- 
sonian Institution will embrace this occasion to carry out the 
design of its founder—* the diffusion of knowledge among 
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men.” Its vast collection 


of treasures of the sea 
and land in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and 
in every branch of Sci- 
ence and Art, will be 
thrown open to the 
world, and will amply 
repay prolonged and mi- 
nute investigation, The 
Building Committee of 
the Government Board 
is composed of the fol- 
lowing. gentlemen: Col. 
S. C. Lyford, War De- 
partment, chairman ; Ad- 
miral Thornton A, Jen- 
kins, Navy Department ; 
William Sanders, Agri- 
cultural Department; 
Lt. Henry Metcalf, Su- 


pervisor of Construction. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


The Judges’ Hall.—The accompanying engraving affords | rooms is arranged for the accommodation of the judges, each 
a fine view of this handsome structure, specially designed | department having its own room, with every convenience for 
for the use of the “ two hundred judges.”’ It is located on.a | the transaction of business and reception of visitors. 


on a line with the Art Gallery, and to the rear of the Main 
Exhibition Building. The extreme dimensions of the build- 
ing are 152 feet long by 114 feet wide. In the centre isa 


| 


The Million and a Half.—As our readers have learned, 
the United States Senate, after a long delay, took up the 


large and well-lighted hall for public meetings, lectures, etc., | louse Bill appropriating a million and a half dollars 


and which will be used by scientific and other societies hold- 
ing their meetings in Philadelphia; another and smaller hall 
will be appropriated to meetings of the Centennial Commis- 


sion, and, if necessary, the two halls can be thrown together, | amendment does not mean what he meant—that it really 


towards the Centennial, and passed it by a vote of forty-six 
to fifteen. It seems that Mr. Springer made a blunder in 
in springing his amendment upon the House, and that his 


with accommodations for seven hundred persons. A gallery | does not rob the stockholders of the principal invested, as he 
above will furnish accommodations for ladies. A series of | intended, bnt simply requires that, after they are reimbursed, 








the Government’s “gift” 
shall be returned before 
any profits are divided. 
It is worthy of note that 
those in the House who 
voted for Mr. Springer’s 
amendment voted 
against the bill on its 
final passage—thus 
showing that their ob- 
ject was to kill, not to 
perfect, the measure. 
We could wish such 
contemptible tricks 
were always punished 
by proving blundering 
failures. 


A single exhibitor 
from Cuba, Jules La- 
chaume, formerly a re- 
sident of this city, has 
shipped 1000 plants and 
trees for the Exhibition. 
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Washington’s Birthday in Richmond, Virginia.— 
We are indebted to our good friend R. A. Brock, Esq., Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society for a 
copy of the Daily Dispatch, Richmond, February 23d, con- 
taining a full report of a unique celebration of Washington's 
Birthday, comprising a representation of the Colonial Court 
of.the Botetourt regime. The reporter is evidently a master 
of his art, for his report is so graphic that only a personal at- 
tendance could exceed the interest of its perusal. We cannot 
but wish we could have witnessed the gorgeous pageant, and 
regret that we have not the space to insert the entire report 
from the Dispatch. The reporter lells us: 

“ The occasion was grand and inspiring. It turned back 
the tide of time for more than a hundred years, and presented 
to the view of the assembled multitude as pretty a picture as 
ever dwelt in a poet’s dream, or furnished a subject for an 
artist’s pencil. It was the work of a number of patriotic ladies, 
who, desiring to appropriately celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day, and at the same time to earn money to improve the con- 
dition of the Virginia room, et Mount Vernon, conceived the 
idea which they last night carried into execution with so 
large a measure of success and satisfaction.” 

The Theatre was elaborately and elegantly decorated. 
Manager Powell, who knows how to judge a crowd in the 
Theatre accurately, says there were about 1,200 present. 
The popular opinion, generally exaggerated, was that there 
were 1,800, or 2,000 present. 

The curtain rose upon Lord Botetourt seated upon his 
throne, which was placed to the left of the stage as seen from 
the auditorium. A little girl and boy, children of Mrs. 
Coffee, in full costume of great beauty, stood the one to the 
right and the other to the left of the Governor, and on the 
floor to the left of the throne stoud about forty or fifty of 
the courtiers. 

Then followed in grand succession a living panorama of 
the ceremonies actually enacted on the occasion portrayed. 
We have not space for a list of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Colonial Court personated, but must be content to name 
some of the foremost: Lord Botetourt was personated by 
Col. R. B. Berkeley; Col., afterwards Gen., George Wash- 
ington, by G. W. Bassett, a great-great-nephew of both 
George and Martha Washington; Patrick Henry, by his 
great-grandson, Robert Taylor; Robert Carter Nicholas by 
Philip N. Nicholas; Richard Bland by John B, Bland; Col. 
Byrd by Byrd Wanwick; Sir John Randolph by Henry T. 
Wickham; Thomas Nelson, Jr., by Thomas Nelson Page; 
Dr., afterwards Gen., Hugh Mercer by Judge E. C. Minor; 
Lady Martha Washington by Mrs. Col. Lewis W. Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Robert Carter Nicholas by Miss Brooke; Mrs. 
Nellie Conway Madison, mother of President Madison, by 
Miss Emma Chamberlayne, a lineal descendant of the lady 
she personated ; the justly celebrated Evelyn Byrd, daughter 
of the second Col. Byrd, by Miss Lucia Harrison; and Mrs. 
Hugh Mercer by Miss French. 





* The reporter tells us: ‘One of the most attractive feat- 
ures of this grand festival of ‘ y® olden tyme’ was the sup- 
per.” And from his description we learn it was attractive 


in its elegance of “get-up,” as well as in the number, 


quantity and quality of the viands; “the servants were 
attired in the dress of 1776, and wore their hair powdered.” 
As to the excellence of the supper the reporter says: “ Col- 
onel Minor, first doorkeeper of the Senate, represented an 
Old Virginia gentleman. Colonel Minor, who is a con- 
noisseur in eating, pronounced the supper excellent. No 
greater compliment could have been paid it.” 

Among the distinguished gentlemen not of “y® olden 
tyme,” mentioned as present on the stage, we notice the 
Governor of the State, Mayor Keiley, and the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals. 


Mr. William Welsh’s extravagant Statement.—The 
New York Tribune, of February 27, contained the following 
and was not extravagant in characterizing Mr. Welsh’s state- 
ment as “extravagant,” it is at least that the “somewhat” 
might be omitted : 

An interesting but somewhat extravagant statement was 
made by ex-Peace Commissioner Wm. Welsh of Philadelphia 
before the House Military Committee yesterday, during the 
consideration of the bill transferring the Indian Bureau to 
the War Department. Mr. Welsh said that he believed that 
two-thirds of. the appropriation for the Indian service is 
expended for the election of United States Senators. He 
spoke strongly in favor of the bill. These “ extravagant” 
statements are far too common, and it is to be regretted that 
a gentleman of Mr. Welsh’s character can indulge in them. 


“States Evidence.’’—In the Legislature of New York, 
it was proposed to fix the salaries of Aldermen in New York 
city at $2,000 each per annum. A Tammany member, Mr. 
Galvin, opposed this, on the ground that it costs a candidate 
for Alderman $2,000 or $3,000 to run for office. Mr. Gal- 
vin was an Assistant Alderman himself once, and was at The 
head of that body in Mr. Tweed’s time. 


The Carlist War Ended.—Spain has reason to rejoice 
at the overthrow and flight of Don Carlos, who has main- 
tained for so many years a desultory and fruitless war, re- 
sulting in great suffering and bloodshed. His hopes of 
success since the accession of King Alfonso have been very 
slight. This winter his army numbered only 50,000 men, 
while the royal forces exceeded 120,000. By bold strategic 
movements the Alfonsist generals drove the Carlists from 
the coast, forced back the forces commanding the passage 
eastward of Vittoria, and finally captured Estella, the real 
stronghold of the Carlist cause and the objective point of the 
campaign. The difficulties of the Spanish Government are, 
however, by no means erfded. It has still to contend with 
financial bankruptcy at home and the troubles in Cuba. 
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A Chance for Educated Ladies.—The Argentine 
Minister to the United States has received from the Minister 
of Public Instruction of his Government, Dr. Leguizamon, a 
commission to engage four first-class lady normal school 
teachers, for the new institutions recently established in the 
Republic. The ladies selected will be required tobe well 
versed in English, French, grammar, general literature, 
hygiene, geography, history, elements in natural sciences, 
music, drawing and teaching. They will be asked to make 
a contract for three years, and will be furnished with free 
passage to Buenos Ayres, and paid a salary of $1,800 a year 
in gold, the salary to begin on the day they sail from this 
country. Several American ladies have already been very 
successful in teaching in the Argentine Republic. The 
principal of the Normal School at Buenos Ayres, Mrs. Emma 
Frigent of New York, who has been there for the last six 
years, and met with very gratifying success. 


A Very Correct Decision.—The Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States Senate have reported against the 
claim of John McFarland of the 64th Ohio Volunteers, for 
pay while a prisoner of war at Andersonville. McFarland 
enlisted into the Rebel Army from Andersonville Prison, 
and says he did it to save himself {rom starvation. He was 
afterwards captured by the Union forces. The committee 
think it would be an injustice to loyal men, who suffered 
rather than abandon their cause, to grant this claim. 


The Lee Memorial.—lIt is said that contributions to the 
Lee Memorial Fund in Richmond, Va., amount to $5,547 
at present. 


General Sherman on Scientific Knowledge in St. 
Louis.—General W. T. Sherman delivered a six-column 
address on education in St. Louis last week. He spoke 
chiefly upon the subject of scientific branches of education, 
and closed as follows: So sure as truth will prevail over 
falsehood; so sure as knowledge will prevail over ignorance; 
so sure as the camps of the Indian and the huts of the hun- 
ter must give place to the farms, houses, granaries, schools, 
and churches of modern civilization; so sure as that the 
coal, iron, lead, zinc, and copper, which now lie round 
about us in their useless ores, must come forth to be utilized 
by man, so sure will scientific knowledge be in demand 
right here in St. Louis, and the demand for it will keep 
pace with the population and wealth of the city and of the 
surrounding country.” 


Historical and Centennial.—The Mewark (New Jer- 
sey) Daily Advertiser, of January 21st, had the following 
among its editorials : 

Everything takes the Centennial turn now-a-days and ‘it is 
was with only a mild surprise that we found this morning that 
a large portion of our report of the meeting of the Historical 
Society was written on paper more than a hundred years old, 
blank sheets of old colonial records with endorsements on 
the back, as for instance—N. York, April 21st, 1763. Wal- 
ter Rutherford—to James Parker, Perth Amboy;’ on ano- 
ther, “‘ Trenton, August 31st, 1768; copy letters to Robert 
Morris, Philadelphia. Inclosed under cover to Thomas 
Riche.” Our correspondent “ W.” finding himself short of 





fcolscap last evening used this more than centennial paper 
to complete his report of the meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety. Old as it is, it is splendid paper, tough and firm and 
handsomely water marked, The hands that wrote these en- 
dorsements have mouldered many a year, but the slender 
fabric on which they placed their endorsements outlasts them 
and is still utilized as copy to be cut up into printers “takes.” 


; Important Items.—Dr. Linderman, the Director of the 
Mint, states as his opinion that the production of gold and 
silver after the first of May will be $7,000,000 per month, 
of which half will be in gold, and that the fact cannot but 
have an important bearing on the gold premium. The Con- 
troller of the Currency has prepared a statement showing 
that the amount of additional National Bank currency issued 
from January 27, 1876, to February 20, 1876, inclusive, is 
$412,182; issued previously, $13,408,575; and the total 
issue from the date of the approval of the act to this time is 
$13,820,760. 

THE Secretary of the Navy has transmitted to the House 
the report of the sale of the Navy Yard at Philadelphia. 
The property was sold for $1,000,000 to J. C. Bullett, and 
on the payment of the money a deed was given to him. 
The expenses were $26,831. 

IN consequence of the exhaustion of the appropriation for 
the transportation of United States securities, National banks 
will be required to prepay the express charges on all remit- 
tances forwarded for their credit in the five per cent. fund on 
and after March 1, 1876. 


Women’s Cg-operative Movement in Germany.— 
A Good Example for American Women.—A suggestive 
account has just been published by a German woman in this 
country of the work done by certain women in Berlin in 
reducing the price of living in that city. In 1866 Mrs. Lena 
Morgenstern, with two or three other ladies of wealth and 
influence, finding that the cost of provisions was enormous, 
established several Volk’s Kiichen, or people’s kitchens—= 
restaurants where meals could be had at the retail cost of the 
materials alone. In 1873 these women determined to bring 
their charity into their own homes by forming a House- 
keepers’ Association, whose object should be the reduction 
of the cost of living, the promotion of plain and economical 
habits and the improvement of the condition of servants. In 
1874 there were 250 members. Codperative laundries, 
bakeries, intelligence offices, and stores for groceries, meats, 
and provisions were opened, all under the supervision of 
women. At the present time the membership embraces 
6,000 families, and issues a weekly paper of a high order, 
containing its price lists, etc. The central bureau imports 
its supplies direct from China, France, Java, the United 
States, etc., and is thus enabled to supply the codperative 
trade throughout Europe. ‘Coal is also purchased wholesale 
by the association, and sold in accurately measured cars, an 
improvement on our own system which every householder 
in New York or Philadelphia will appreciate, The whole 
of this vast business enterprise is managed—and accurately 
managed—by women. Their last annual statistical report is 
as suggestive and forcible a commentary as any sermon on 
women’s duties, work, and neglected opportunities. 
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RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


New Jersey Historical Society.—Axnual meeting at 
Trenton, Thursday, Fannary '20.—We are indebted to our 
kind and ever attentive friend, Mr. William A. Whitehead, 
for the following report, which came to hand one day too 
late for the March MONTHLY: 

The Society met in the rooms of the Board of Trade. 
There was a good attendance from different parts of the 
State, and in the absence of the President, the first Vice- 
President, Rev. Samuel M. Hammill, D.D., occupied the 
chair. 

The report of Mr. Whitehead, Corresponding Secretary, 
showed that the relations of the Society with kindred asso- 
ciations and with gentlemen engaged 1n historical researches 
were not only extensive but also promotive of ntutiial benefit 
to all. This was confirmed by the report of the Executive 
Committee. The Committee referring to a legacy ‘f five 
thousand dollars, left to the Society in the will of the late 
Thomas Barron, of New York, gave an interesting sketch 
of that gentleman's life from his birth in Woodbridge, Mid- 
dlesex county, on January roth,-1790, until his death in 
New York, on August 31st last. The report also speaks 
feelingly of Idavid A, Hayes, deceased November 11th, 
1875. 

‘The Committee on the Library reported a constant in- 
crease of volumes in the Library, and that additional accom- 
modations for present and prospective accumulations are 
imperatively demanded. A large number of pamphlets and 
files of valuable newspapers required binding, and the writ- 
ten catalogue was nearly in a state to be printed, calling for 
some additional monetary resources upon which to draw. 
Since the last meeting of the Society 137 bound volumes, 
225 pamphlets, 10 manuscripts, and the consecutive issues 
of thirteen newspapers of the State, together with other 
manuscript files, have been received. 

The Committee on Publications reported the issue of 
another number of the Society’s Proceedings, containing the 
valuable Memoir of the late William L. Dayton, by Judge 
Bradley, and bringing down the transactions to the present 
time. 


The Committee on Finance, on presenting their report, 


embodying that of the Treasurer—showing a balance in the 
treasury of $1,483.60 and invested assets amounting to 
$12,435.07. 

OrFicers FoR 1876.—President, Rev. Samuel M. Ham- 
mill, D.D., of Lawrenceville; Vice-Presidents, William B. 
Kinney, of Morristown, Peter S. Duryee, of Newark, John 
Clement, of Haddonfield; Corresponding Secretary, William 
A. Whitehead, of Newark; Recording Secretary, Adolphus 
P. Young, of Newark; Treasurer, Robert S. Swords, of 
Newark; Librarian, Martin R. Dennis, of Newark; Execu- 
tive Committee, Samuel H. Pennington, M.D., of Newark; 
N. Norris Halsted, of Kearney; John Hall, D.D., of Prince- 
ton; Samuel Allinson, of Yardville; Theodore F. Randolph, 
of Morristown; Hugh H. Bowne, of Rahway; Joel Parker, 
of Freehold; Joseph N, Tuttle, of Newark; Marcus L. 
Ward, of Newark, 





The following resolutions were adopted :— 

Whereas, The Society has heard, with deep interest, that 
the citizens of Trenton and Princeton are arranging for a 
worthy Centennial Celebration of the Country’s History, in 
this section of the State, which was a scene of conflict ar? 
legislation, and to a large degree the centre of patriotic 
counsel during the period of the revolution ; therefore 

Resolved, That: the Executive Committee devise some 
plan for the co-operation of this Society in the arrangement 
and its proper representation in the proposed celebration, 
and report at the May meeting. 

Also, the following tribute to Mr. Hayes: 

Resolved, That the members of this Society record with 
deep regret the death of David A. Hayes, one of its founders, 
and for more than a quarter of a century js Recording Sec- 
retary. In his death they deplore the loss of a Christian 
gentleman and a warm friend as well as a faithful servant of 
the Society, and they desire to testify to their appreciation 
of his character and his services, and to express a sense of 
their own sorrow at his removal. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be entered on the 
minutes of the Society. 

A Memoir of Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, by Dr. Maclean, 
was read by Mr. Whitehead, and one of General William 
Colfax by William Nelson was read by the author. After 
suitable votes of thanks for both papers, the Society ad- 
journed to meet in Newark on the third Thursday of May 
next, 


Virginia Historical Society.—The Executive Com- 
mittee, at a recent meeting, January 7th, 1876, received a 
very able and interesting report from the secretary, R. A. 
Brock, Esq., on the colonial seals of Virginia. He also 
reported that Andrew W. Kerchival, Esq., of Romney, 
West Virginia, was preparing for publication very valuable 
MSS. material relating to the life of Colonel James Wood, 
Governor of Virginia, being his private correspondence with 
Washington, Jefferson, and others. The committee unani- 
mously expressed their gratification at this, and their desire 
to encourage the growth of biographical literature in Vir- 
ginia. It was also stated that Hon. B. Johnson Barbour 
would prepare for the Society memoirs of James, Philip R., 
and John S. Barbour, probably during this winter. 

A proposition was read from Mr. Grigsby, the president 
of the Society, that an effort be made to obtain the gift 
of a lot upon which to erect a fire-proof building for the 
Society by subscriptions to the amount of $10,000—from ten 
subscribers of $500, each and fifty of $100—he offering to 
head the list for the larger subscription. Mr, Grigsby also 
calls attention to the manuscripts of Chancellor Wythe, and 
also of his ancestor, Mr. Keith, which came into the hands 
of Major William Duval, as executor, the whereabouts of 
the papers being now unknown to the Society. 

Colonel Sherwin McRae read a paper vindicating the 
Houdon statue as the most faithful portraiture of the entire 
person of Washington extant, in reply to criticism of Messrs. 
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B. J. Lossing and H. T. Tuckerman, The correspondence 
of the three Colonels Byrd, of Westover, from 1676 to 1783, 
was submitted to the committee, being transcribed from the 
original letters by a grand-daughter of the third Colonel 
Byrd, now in Richmond, A committee, onsisting of Messrs. 
Maury, Henry, Keiley, Palmer and Brock, was appointed 
to examine this correspondence and report at next monthly 
meeting. 

A stated meeting of the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society was held February 5, 1876, at 
8 o'clock, Pp. Ms Hon. A. M. Keiley presided. 

Mr. Maury, on behalf of the Committee appointed in Jan- 
uary to examine a manuscript compilation of thé letters of 
the three Colonels Byrd, of Westover, Va., 1676-1783, re- 
ported that a careful examination of the manuscripts had 
evidenced its interest and value, and that it was deemed by 
the Committee to be entirely worthy of durable preservation. 

Whereupon its immediate publication was ordered, and a 
vote of thanks tendered to the donor, Miss Elizabeth Byrd 
Nicholas. The works will be embellished by photographs 
of the Westover mansion, family portraits, and other objects 
of interest. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Brock, reported the 
donation of a number of bound volumes and pamphlets. 
Also, a valuable historical record—being the manuscript 
proceedings of the Southern Rights Association of Rich- 
mond, Va., from its organization, December 7, 1850, to 
April 6, 1860, inclusive, from its final Secretary, J. Bell 
Biggar. His predecessors were William T. Ritchie, John 
M. Daniel, R. R. Duval and Roger H. Pryor. 

Mr. Brock read before the meeting interesting letters from 
Hon. H. R. Grigsby, LL.D., and Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, 
D.D. The first giving an account of the library of William 
and Mary College, prior to the Revolutionary War. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected corresponding 
members of the Society : 

Colonel Joseph L. Chester, London, England; W. M. 
Cary, Jr. Esq., Baltimore, Maryland; W. A. Whitehead, 
Esq., Newark, New Jersey; Dr. L. P. Bush, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Georgia Historical Society.—This is one of the most 
flourishing of the Historical Societies of our country. It is 
rich in members who not only have the means, but are liberal 
in the use thereof in promoting the noble objects of the 
Society. Its thirty-seventh annual meeting, held on Monday, 
February 14th, afternoon and evening, will be ever-mem- 
orable in the history of the Society, as a red-letter day, an 
initial day of a new epoch of prosperity, because they entered 
formally on that day upon the possession of the new hall 
commenced by the widow of the late William B. Hodgson, 
and completed by her Sister, Miss Mary Telfair, as a mem- 
orial of that excellent mam and accomplished scholar. Not 
contented with carrying forward to completion her deceased 
sister’s generous project, Miss Telfair, at her own decease, 
bequeathed the Telfair mansion to the Society, with ample 
cash provision to make the gift available for its proposed 
convertion into an “ Academy of Art and Science.”” Thus 
this intelligent, wise and liberal lady has insured for the 
Society a future of increased usefulness and consequent in- 








creased prosperity. We car add nothing’to these munificent 
gifts, except our hearty congratulations and sincere good 
wishes. 

The President’s report was an exceedingly interesting 
paper. ‘The Treasurer’s report showed the financial condi- 
tion of the Society to be excellent—receipts for the year 
(including balance from previous year of $105.25), $6,358.05; 
disbursements, $6,343.19. The report of the Librarian, 
among many interesting items, contains the following : 

“In September last the books were all removed from 
Armory Hall to our present commodious and well-arranged 
building, without the loss of a single volume, so far as I 
have been able to discover. For the first time in many years, 
we now have a superabundance of shelf-room, and it will 
probably be a long time before we will be again troubled 
with the question as to where we can find room to stow away 
all our books. Indeed, we have so much room now that the 
appearance presented by the vacant shelves in the main hall 
of the building is unsightly, and it is to be hoped that in a 
short time these will be filled up by donations from the 
friends of the institution, and otherwise so as to give to the 
room a more attractive appearance. [A capital hint!] 

“A complete catalogue of all the books in the Library, 
mentioned in my last report as commenced, has been finished 
during the year, and it is so arranged that new additions to 
the Library may be entered in it for some time to come. 

“The number of volumes presented to us since the last 
report is one hundred and fifty-two, and the number of pam- 
phlets fifty-six; besides which we have received one map 
and a number of engravings and MSS... ° ° ° 
We have received seventeen volumes and forty-two pam- 
phlets, in exchange. . In addition to the 
above, received as gifts and by exchange, the number of vol- 
umes purchased by the society is 206—less than one-half the 
number purchased the preceding year. This decrease, as 
is well known, is owing to the fact that the expenses of the 
society incidental to our removal to and taking possession 
of Hodgson Hall were so heavy as to make it necessary to 
stop the usual monthly purchase of books for several months. 
In consequence of this fact, then the total number of vol- 
umes added to the Library is, to that extent, smaller than 
might have been expected, but the number received from 
other sources is somewhat larger than ordinary and the in- 
crease of the library is, therefore, about the usual average. 

“It affords me pleasure to report that, contrary to the ex- 
pressed apprehension of some persons, the removal of the 
library to its present location has not proved to be of the 
least disadvantage; but, on the contrary, the increase of the 
number of visitors to our new hall has been apparent to all 
who make use of the library, and the increase in the num- 
ber of books taken out since our occupation of this building 
bears witness to the fact that we are now just where we can 
dispense our benefits to the greatest number. About six 
thousand volumes haye been borrowed during the year.” 
~ The Georgia Society is herein wiser than some others that 
do not permit books to be taken from the library hall. By 
lending books it effects more good by disseminating know- 
ledge and certainly augments its own revenues -by attracting 
an increased number of members. 

The following officers were elected unanimously :—Presi- 
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dent, Hon. H. R. Jackson; Vice-Presidents, Dr. W. M. 
Charters, Dr, J. Ilarriss; Corresponding Secretary, W. Gray- 
son Mann; Recording Secretary, Dr. Easton Yonge; Trea- 
surer, W. S. Bogart; Librarian, William Harden; Curators, 
A. R. Lawton, Dr. R. D. Arnold, J. S. F. Lancaster, T. M. 
Norwood, C. H. Olmstead, Robert Falligant, W. D. Harden. 
The only change in the Board of Officers was the election of 
Gen. A. R. Lawton in the place of Hon. Solomon Cohen de- 
ceased, 

The life-size portrait of Mr. William B. Hodgson, in whose 
memory the splendid hall was erected and donated to the 
society, is a striking likeness. It shows him in a library, 
standing by a table in front of a book case, in the act of turn- 
ing the leaves of a volume, while lying on the table are seve- 
ral books, and a scroll containing Arabic characters. 

The portrait was painted by Mr. Carl L. Brandt, Hastings 
on Hudson, New York, an artist of great celebrity. 

The dedication ceremonies occurred in the evening, the 
large hall was well filled, and everything passed off to the 
entire satisfaction of even the most fastidious. Dr. R. D. 
Arnold was the orator of the occasion, and the report of his 
address as given in the Savannah Morning News is so ex- 
cellent that we wish we had space to republish it. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania.—A “called” 
meeting was held on Monday evening, February 2tst., for 
the purpose of listening to a paper by James Grant Wilson, 





Esq., of New York, upon “Commodore Isaac I{ull and the 
Old Ironsides.” The attendance was large, comfortably 
filling the elegant hall of the Society ; the President, in open- 
ing the meeting made a few timely remarks in his genial 
style, introducing Mr. Wilson. 

The speaker is too well known as a popular writer to re- 
quire more than the single remark that his paper was in, his 
usually happy vein, imparting information in popular attractive 
phraseology; it comprised a moderately complete sketch of 
Commodore Hull and of the exceptionally brilliant career of 
the old Constitution, with numerous allusions to military and 
naval heroes more or less cotemporary with the subjects of 
the paper, We have but one criticism to offer, and that is 
that, in our judgment, there was no sufficient call for the 
unfavorable reflections on Commodore Barron, or even on 
Commodore Elliott—the merits of either of these were suffi- 
cient to justify silence as to their faults. 

Hon. Horatio Gates Jones offered a resolution tendering 
the thanks of the Society for the excellent paper and request- 
ing a copy for preservation in the archives of the Society and for 
publication under the direction of the Publication Committee. 

Hon. Richard S$. Smith made a neat little speech—he was 
in London when the news reached there of the surtender of 
Detroit by General Hull, and when the news arrived of the 
victory of Commodore Hull and his capture of the Guerriere, 
and he described in graphic language his feelings as an 
American under both the adverse and the favorable news. 
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The fifth volume of Mr. E. A. Freeman’s “ History of 
the Norman Conquest” is nearly off the press in England. 
This concludes the work. It will contain, among other inter- 
esting features: 1. A full examination of Domesday, es- 
pecially as bearing on the confiscation and regrant of lands 
during the reign of the Conqueror. 2. The history of the 
reigns of William Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen, looked at 
mainly with regard to the fusion of Normans and English. 
3. Chap‘ters on the effects of the Norman Conquest on politi- 
cal, social, and ecclesiastical matters, on languages and 
literature, and on architecture; the main object of these 
chapters being to show how all these forms of national life 
were affected by the Conquest. 4. A short sketch of the 
reign of Henry IL., from the point of view of the fusion of 
of the two races; with shorter sketches of the following 


reigns down to Edward L., when the fusion may be regarded | 


as completed. 


A daughter of W. W. Story, the sculptor, was married 
recently in Rome to the Commendatore Peruzzi, a brother of 
the Syndic of Florence, and, she being a Protestant, the 


kind that has happened for the marriage of a Catholic to a 
Protestant during his Pontificate. Mr. Story and his wife 
were Unitarians when then left Boston for Rome. 





Flora of California.—Dr. Asa Gray and Professor Brewer 
have been for some time engaged on a “ Flora of California,’ 
and the work is now going through the press. During the 
examination Dr. Gray has found many new’ species and 
some new genera, besides some new facts in relation to older 
species, which he has worked up into a “ Contribution of 
Botany,” given in the January issue of the “ Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is to be the orator before the 
literary societies of* the University of Virginia, on the 29th 
of June. 


An art association has been organized in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and its first exhibition is represented as a very successful 
one. Very few of the Western cities are now without sim- 
ilar associations, and the influence of these institutions in 
encouraging artistic education must in time be productive of 
good results. 


An election for member of the Institute of France, to fill 


| the vacancy caused by the death of M. Pils, was held at the 
Pope granted a dispensation, which is the only event of the | 


Academy des Beaux-Arts, in Paris, in January. Thirty-five 
members took part in the proceedings, and on the first ballot 
William Adolphe Bouguereau received twenty-four votes and 
was declared duly elected. 
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Ohio Annals; Historic Events in the Tuscarawas 
and Muskingum Valleys, and in other portions of 
the State of Ohio; Adventures of Post, Heckewelder 
and Zeisberger; Legends and Traditions of the Kophs, 
Mound-Builders, Red and White Men; Adventures of 
Putnam and Heckewelder, founders of the State; Local 
History, Growth of Ohio in Population, Political Power, 
Wealth and Intelligence. Edited by C. H. MITCHENER, 
of the New Philadelphia (Ohio) Bar. Dayton, Ohio,: 
Thomas W. Odell. 

Such is the full title of one of the most interesting histor- 
ical works we have ever read; the title is really a table of 
contents; there is however an analytical table of contents, 
almost equal to an Index, but the absence of an Index is a 
serious defect in any work of this class. The “ Introduc- 
tory” is a capital “Summary of Events—a Historical Pan- 
orama of Ohio.” The Editor deserves the warmest thanks 
of the residents of his State, of the Press of the country, and 
of future Historians, for the amount of invaluable informa- 
tion he has made available in this volume. The critical 
reader will forgive a seeming crudeness in the structure of 
some parts of the work and the independence of grammatic 
rules shown by the editor in occasional sentences, when he 
takes into account the amount of research necessary to the 
compiling of so much and such admirable matter. But, while 
the information presented constitutes of course the chief merit 
of this work, the peculiar interesting and attractive manner 
in which this information is conveyed will go far towards in- 
suring a large circle of interested readers. The publisher 
will pardon us for suggesting that a lighter “tinted” paper 
would be preferable. 


A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character, Edited by 
EDWARD STRAHAN. Jilustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F¥. D.Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
E. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and $. W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

“Part Ten” is as handsome as the nine previous parts, and 
is even more readable—at least, though interested hitherto, 
we have read this part with more enjoyment than any before. 
We can but reiterate our earnest and unqualified commenda- 
tion of the work. The illustrations of “ Part Ten” are in 
themselves valuable as showing what can be done in the way 
of wood-engraving ; they are equal to steel plates in fineness 
and superior to them in pleasing softness. ‘ Fairmount 
Park” is still the subject of the letter-press and engravings, 
which illustrate: 1. The game of “ Croquet; with life-like 
grace; 2. The picturesque “ Spring Rock;” 3. The “ Plat- 
form in Tree;” 4. The grand scenery surrounding the 
“Lover’s Leap;” 5. ‘ Kelpius’s Spring;” 6. This is a 
combination page engraving, portraying seven picturesque 
views “On the Wissahickon ;” 7. “ Chew’s Mansion;” 8. 
A scene in the Germantown “ Depot.” Then we have a 
change of topic, and Mr. Stoddard discusses in his graceful 





poetic style, the history of “ Arts and Sciences” in our 
country during its first “Century,” and the artist’s second 
his efforts with capital views of, 1. The new “ Academy of 
Fine Arts;” and 2. The new “ Academy of Natural Sciences.” 
Accompanying this part is the following announcement by 
the publishers ; 

‘* The subsequent issues of the work will be given to 
illustrations of important localities in the State, with the 
exception of the final number, which, as a fitting close to 
«A Century After,” will contain views of the Exhibition 
Buildings from original sketches. Mr. Stoddard’s graceful 
descriptive letter-press of these beautiful and wonderful 
triumphs$ of architectural genius and the entire correctness 
of the drawings will be the fortunate possessor of this tasteful 
volume an enduring souvenir of the great Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876.” 


Evolution and Progress: an Exposition and Defence; 
the Foundation of Evolution Philosophically Expounded, 
and its Arguments (divested of insignificant and distract- 
ing physical details) Succinctly Stated; together with a 
Review of Leading Opponents, as Dawson and Winchell, 
and Quast Opponents,as Le Conte and Carpenter. By 
Wa. I. GILL, A. M., New lork: The Authors Publishing 
Company. 

We have delayed the notice of this work in order to give 
it a closer study than most books demand. The author opens 
his “ Preface” thus : “ The limitation of the human faculties” 
is strikingly manifest in our inability to understand those 
with whom we differ;” possibly our inability to understand 
Mr. Gills’ position may arise from “ the limitation of the 
human faculties,” but we fear that Mr. Gill is in the same 
predicament, for we do not believe he fully understands his 
own position. For example, in the same “ Preface,” he cha- 
racterizes his “ small book” as a “ defence of absolute evolu- 
tion from the centre of the most fervent and active form of 
evangelical orthodoxy.” Again he says, “ If evolution is not 
true, let its foes make sure they understand it before they 
attempt its refutation ;” this is fair; we presume Mr. Gill 
understands it, and quote his definition: “ Evolution is only 
the scientific (as well the popular and practical) law of 
natural causation carried out to higher results than ever 
before. Evolution does not denote merely a completed 
result of natural causation, but also a process of natural causa- 
tion, and natural causation is always a process of evolution, 
whether coextensive with the universe or with only a part of 
it... . In all degrees of extension or limitation of mean- 
ing, evolution is a term which expresses the operation of 
natural force and law ... Evolution is simply naturalism, 
whether partial or universal ... Evolution is thus syn- 
onymous with natural causation which, like evolution, may 
be limited or unlimited. Evolution is therefore the contrary 
correlative of supernaturalism, each of which excludes the 
other, and the absence of either implies the presence of the 
other, so that the sublation of the supernatural posits the 
natural or evolution.” But Mr. Gill tells us, and herein we 
are happy to find one point in which we agree with him: 
“ Evolution is now made the foundation of religious ration- 
alism in England and America, and the best foundation it 
has ever had, one which can easily be exhibited to the 
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common people, and the ‘ liberal’ pulpit is becoming fervent 
and attractive in its efforts to show how the Gospel can be 
and should be accommodated to Spencerianism . . . Never 
was thought so active as it is to-day, and never was there so 
large a number of great and cultured and eminently virtuous 
and dispassionate minds who doubt or disbelieve the existence 
of a personal Deity.” We quote once more from this re- 
markable “ Preface,’ and then shall present some specimen 
passages from the book itself, without attempting a refutation 
of what, in our humble judgment, requires none; from the 
“ Preface:” “The object therefore of this volume is complex 
—first to show to the Orthodox that they stand on slippery 
places, that their philosophy and logic can afford them no 
legitimate aid and comfort; second, t> show to the quasi- 
evolutionist that there is no medium between a-theism or 
non-theism and the rejection of their own principles of 
science and philosophy; third, to show to the thorough 
naturalistic evolutionists that there is at least one man among 
the orthodox who thoroughly understands them—knows them 
better even than they know themselves—and who grants 
them all their principles, better expounded, and admits their 
legitimate consequences ; and fourth, that therefore the author 
must accept not only these principles, but also these conse- 
quences, unless he can furnish a new philosophy which shall 
use these acknowledged principles in combination with others 
and thus attain other or rather higher results. This the 
author believes to be possible, and that he is called to at- 
tempt it.” And now, we propose to cite two sections of 
Chapter IV., under the caption “ Naturalism and Super- 
naturalism.” In @ 1, the author attempts to show “ How 
Supernaturalism must be Supported and Proved;” in @ 2, 
that “Known Supernatural Operations [are] Necessarily 
Very Limited;” in 33, that they are “ Not Known in the 
Trrnsmutation of Food into Thought ;” 3 4, “ Nor in Bodily 
Generation;’’ and then we find the two sections which we 
cite: j l 

3 5. NOR IN THE BEGINNING OF LIFE AT THE FIRST. 

It proves the possibility of the natural evolution of life 
from unconscious matter; because, as there can be, or need 
be supposed, only one beginning of a// life, there can be no 
law of such events, and therefore no miracle. While the 
leap from physical to vital is a variation from all other pro- 
cesses of nature, it does not follow that it is miraculous. It 
is merely to say that nature has done this only once. But 
many of her admitted achievements have never been re- 
peated, so far as we know. She has never repeated the 
great geological periods in the physical evolution of the 
earth. We see at once that it would be contrary to the laws 
of nature to have them repeated. The same may be true of 
the beginning of life. The contrary or miraculous supposi- 
tion requires positive proof, and this is impossible to be 
furnished. If we were familiar with many beginnings of 
life following the same laws, we should say they were nat- 
ural, but it may be none the less natural because it occurs 
only once; and it cannot be miraculous, because it is not 
a Ceviation from many others of the same class, since there 
is no other. 

The proof of spontaneous generation would end the con- 
troversy; but such proof is not necessary. It is enough that 
some past conditions may have originated both life and seed 





by a natural process. Possibility of natural causation is all 
that science requires in support of evolution. 
@ 6. NOR IN THE PROGRESSIVE RISE OF SPECIES. 

Finally, the admission, which no one can withhold, that 
where there is no miracle, natural force or evolution ob- 
tains, proves the fossidility of the evolution of species up to 
man, and inclusive of man, from the lowest forms of life. 
The leap from one species to another would be necessary 
only once, and the conditions which effected it would, it 
is supposable, pass away with the event. In this supposition 
there is no miracle, no contradiction of natural law, because 
we do not certainly know, from observation, a series of 
beginnings of species which constitutes a law in opposition 
to this supposition, and proving this, by its deviation, to be 
miraculous, 

To ask for a specimen of such transition betrays a misap- 
prehension of the subject. The theory of Darwin is not put 
forth as a fact known to the senses, else it would not be a 
theory, but as an idea which contains a possible solution or 
a theoretical solution of known fact; and if it is logically 
possible, it is to be preferred to separate creationism because 
infinitely simpler. If he cannot show a single indisputable 
exemplification of his theory, neither can the creationist 
show a single indisputable example of the miraculous crea- 
tion of a species. Here both parties are ona level. Both 
know species, living and fossil, various and numerous. One 
party dogmatically affirms without any proof that they were 
miraculously created as distinct species. The other, more 
modest and scientific, affirms nothing, but endeavors to find 
a solution of known facts in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal law of science, the law of natural causation. If sucha 
solution is logically possible, as a theory, which we have 
just proved, then it rises at once into a probability infinitely 
superior to creationism, because it assumes nothing, while 
the assumption of creationism is of an infinite magnitude. 

Then in 2 7, he is gracious enough to admit that “ Super- 
natural Power may Possibly Limit Evolution.” But we 
have cited sufficient to show the character of Mr. Gill’s 
orthodoxy, and to justify us in the opinion that he does not 
understand himself and his position, whether he understands 
“Evolution” or not. When we first read the title we 
thought the book mtght be-a dangerous one in this age of 
loose theology and tendency to rationalism, but upon reading 
the book we haye concluded that it is perfectly innocuous. 


Importance of Geometric Knowledge to Artists.— 
The Independent says: It is the highest ambition of our 
young artists to go abroad to study in Paris, Rome, Florence, 
Munich, or Dresden, but most of them would do much better 
by staying at home and studying geometry—or, at least, too 
many of their productions cause one to think so. A hundred 
years ago Bachelier said, in his ‘“ Memoir on the Royal Free 
Drawing School of Paris,” “To instruct the young in the 
principles of geometry is to render them the greatest service. 
Not only does this science develop the intelligence, but it 
makes precision habitual, thanks to the exact knowledge which 
it gives of the dimensions of all sorts of bodies, considered 
under.different aspects. Without knowledge of geometry the 
artist, uncertain of his result,works blindly. Led by ignorance, 
he drags the young confided to his care from error to error.” 
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Sefior Castelar.—Although surrounded by a_ hostile 
majority in the Spanish Cortes, Sefior Castelar continues to 
expose the misdeeds of the Government, and avow his 
fidelity to the liberal cause. This bold course of action is 
needed at present when the Spanish people are liable to 
forget their rights in rejoicing at the route of Don Carlos, 


Valentine, the sculptor, has finished the recumbent statue 
of Robert E. Lee, to be placed over the grave of the 
Southern chieftain at Lexington, Virginia. The whole cost 
of the memorial is $25,000. 


Ritualism in England—Its Poetry and Ceremonies. 
—The Boston Watchman is responsible for the following: 
“The Baroness Coutts, whose charities are known all over 
the world, has built many chutches, and among others, St. 
Stephen’s, in Westminster, where a congregation of Ritual- 
istic Episcopalians worship. Here is the hymn they sang on 
New Year’s day. We almost hesitate to admit it to our 
columns, yet it illustrates a phase of religious life; itis a 
“sign of the times,” and therefore we print it: 


Joseph was an old man, 
An old man was he, 
He married sweet Mary, 

And a virgin was she. 





As they went a walking 
In the garden so gay, 
Maid Mary spied cherries 

Hanging over yon tree. 


Mary said to Joseph, 
With her sweet lip so mild, 
“ Pluck these cherries, Joseph, 
For to give to my Child.” 
“Oh, then,” replied Joseph, 
With words so unkind, 
“I will pluck no cherries 
For to give to thy Child,” 
Mary said to cherry tree, 
“ Bow down to my knee, 
That I may pluck cherries 
By one, two, and three.” 


The uppermost sprig then 
Bowed down to her knee, 
“ Thus you may see, Joseph, 
These cherries are for me.” 


“Oh! eat your cherries, Mu” 

Oh! eat your cherries now 

Oh! eat your cherries Mary, 
That grow upon the bough,” 
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The Best ‘“ Revolver.’”-—Among the mynad products 
of American inventive genius, comparatively few are es- | 
pecially designed for general use, and but few of these are | 
true to such avowed design. Of this few the book-case 
illustrated above is one of the best and most useful we have 


seen for some years. As an Editor of an historical periodical 
we are compelled frequently to consult histories, biographies, 
geographies, and many other standard works, and we find 
the revolving book-case a most valuable assistant, as it enables 
us to keep all our usual reference-volumes when we can 
reach any one of them without rising from our chair. But 
we find another important advantage in this revo/ver—our 
sanctum is somewhat circumscribed in its dimensions, and 
the case, holding nearly two hundred volumes, occupies less 
than four feet square. These two advantages are sufficient 
to win for it our unqualified approval and for its inventor our 
kindest regards, but some would doubtless regard the facility 
with which it may be moved from one part of the room to 
another, or its beauty and neatness as an article of furniture 
or the opportunity it affords for showing handsome volumes 
to advantage, among its strong points of excellence. Pro- 
fessional and literary men generally will appreciate this 
“ Revolving Book-Case,” and to them especially we commend 
it. But Public Libraries will also find it a convenient useful 
and economical article, as besides the advantages above 
alluded to, they will discover another—it will enable them 
to provide just sufficient shelf-space to hold their books, and 


| they ean add one or two cases from time to time to meet the 


demands of additional volumes. In the old methods of 
furnishing libraries, it was necessary to provide a number of 
shelves to remain vacant for a time or to be constantly 
subjected to inconvenience by having shelves added. 
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Quick Work in a Rail Mill.—/nter-Ocean says: “A 
few weeks since, the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company 
claimed the championship of the world in the manufacture 
of steel rails. when they produced 1,010 rails in twenty 
hours. The Joliet mills laid themselves out lately with the 
following result: Between the hours of 5.50 P.M. on Mon- 
day, and 5.45 Tuesday morning, they turned out 603 rails. 
At 6.35 the day turn commenced, and at 5.45 P.M. had 
made 604 rails, thus accomplishing the wonderful run of 
1,207 steel rails, weighing 35 lbs. per yard and 30 feet in 
length, in 17 hours and 25 minutes, and surpassing the work 
of the Chicago mills by 193 rails, with 234 hours to spare. 
The average time used for making each rail was 52 seconds, 
while the Chicago mills used 1 minute and 12 seconds. 
The Bessemer works of the Joliet Company also lead off 
with a run of 1,432 tons, while the biggest run made by any 
other mill was 1,317 tons, by the Chicago works last month. 
The boys claim that they have’nt shown their best foot yet; 
and if anybody can equal this, they will go them a good deal 
better.” 


American Meat sold in England.—Quite a large 
quantity of American meat was recently sold in the Liverpool 
markets at paying prices. It was taken over by the steamer 
Illinois, in a large tank surrounded by ice and cooled by air 
driven in by a steam-worked blower. 


A Curious Flirtation Story.—A writer, in Hardwicke's 
Science Gossip says: I have frequently tried to find out how 
crickets produce their well-known chirrup; but only on one 
occasion did I succeed in inducing a cricket to exercise itself 
in that direction, they having apparently a great objection to 
“sing” in captivity. On the occasion I refer to, I put two 
crickets, a male and a female, under a tumbler, whereupon 


the male immediately raised its elytra, and shuffled them to- | 


gether, producing a noise which would be best represented 
by the word “shilly.” It repeated this several times with its 
head towards the female, who probably considered herself 
insulted, for she literally clawed his face with one of her 
hind feet, supplementing this action with a sudden and vio- 
lent kick, and from that time the male took no more notice 
of her. 


The Growth of Mistletoe.—The following trees sup- 
port mistletoe: The oak, poplar, lime, sycamore, apple, 


mountain ash, and fir. The mountain ash is an unusual tree 
to support the mistletoe, but an example can be seen from 
the Great terrace of Windsor Castle. The growth on a fir is 
curious; a large number of very small plants grow upon the 
stem of the tree, on the side towards the south. 


“ Mocha Stones” are so c«"led, because found in abun- 
dance at Mocha,in Arabia, They are found in Amygdaloidal 
Trap, which appears to have been originally vesicular lavas, 
through which waters charged with siliceous and calcareous 
solutions had percolated for ages until they finally filled up 
the cavities with agates, etc. The dendritic markings are 
metallic, not fossil vegetation, to which they bear a resem- 
blance. It is needless to say that these igneous rocks are a 
very old formation, The varieties of agate, onyx, carnelian, 








jasper, etc., which are so abundant on the beach at Aberyst- 
with, most probably come from some trap rocks on the north 
side of the bay. The metal in the transparent ayate or 
chalcedony is mostly iron, which gives the colors, dark green, 
yellow, and reddish brown, seen in the Mocha, and the 
green and brown moss agate, 

Sowerby’s “ Popular Mineralogy” says of these beautiful 
agates ; “On this subject Phillips observes—* Dr. McCulloch 
has instituted a very ingenious inquiry into the nature of those 
vegetable appearances of different colors visible in the more 
transparent chalcedonies, which are termed Mocha, and more 
particularly in those which are less so, termed Agate. Close 
observation, added to chemical experience, induces the con- 
clusion that many of these appearances are owing to the 
existence in the stone of aquatic confervz; that these plants 
sometimes appear perfectly in their natural form and color; 
in others they seem to be coated by oxide of iron, ‘which 
occasionally hides the form of the plant, and discolors it. 
Mosses and some varieties of lichen have been observed, and 
occasionally chlorite, which sometimes is so disposed as to 
represent a vegetable. A chrysalis, probably of a moth (?), 
was observed in an onyx-agate in a ring in the possession of 
Earl Powis.’ Against the experience of Dr. McCulloch we 
should be sorry to offer an opinion, but we think the subject 
requires further investigation. Mocha stone is a most 
beautiful, valuable agate, consisting of white cornelian, with 
patches here and there of a deep brown color and dentritic 
appearance. It derives its name from Mocha, in Arabia, 
whence it is brought.” 


“Crabs out of Water.”—A writer says: Some years 
ago I kept asmall crab (Carcinus Menas) ina bell-glass, 
with some rock work for him to come out of the water on. 
If the glass cover got tilted on one side he managed to get out, 
and was often found about the room. Towards summer the 
tank was moved out of doors, under a verandah; he soon 
got out and could not be found; but four or five days after, 
on moving some flowerpots and plants from a damp corner, 
the crab was discovered remarkably vigorous, with a large 
worm in his claws, which he was very particular in insisting 
taking with him, on being returned to the tank, from which 
he soon escaped again, and finally disappeared. 


Dogs Eating Wasps.—We find the following dog story 
in an English paper: On several occasions this summer, I 
watched with much interest the excitement caused by wasps 
to a black and tan terrier, The moment one appeared on 
the window, he commenced barking furiously, trying with 
his paws to knock it down, which, if on the lower panes, he 
generally succeeded in‘doing; but the curious part was, that 
as soon as the insect was on the ground, the dog began 
turning it over and over with his tongue for about ten 
minutes, all the time making a peculiar hissing noise, drag- 
ging it sometimes half across the room, and eventually eating 
it with the greatest relish, but apparently unconscious of the 
danger of the sting if eaten immediately after death; but if 
he could pounce on one in the act of flying, he swallowed it 
at once with impunity, evidently regarding it as a donne- 
bouche; from the frantic manner in which he pursued any 
that came in his way. 





